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Is This Prosperity? 


LL OVER America women are telling their husbands 
A once a week and sometimes oftener that money does 
not go so far as it did a year or two ago. The women 
are dead right. 

Even with the help of wage or salary increases, it has 
become increasingly difficult for the family to put aside 
anything after meeting the regular running expense of 
the household. Summer vacations, a new car, new cloth- 
ing, insurance, old bills—money is needed for all of 
these things, but there is far too little of it. What becomes 
of our money? 

Higher food costs are a primary answer. During the 
four years ending last March food prices climbed 42.8 
percent, according to the retail price index of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. For the same period, the 
prices of all other articles sold in stores (clothing, home 
furnishings, piece goods and so on) rose 36.2 percent. 
The cost of living as a whole, measured by the indexes of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, went up 22.6 
percent between April, 1933 and March, 1937. 

A few persons accept these increases with the patience 
of Job and even greater cheerfulness. Higher prices, they 


say, are a sure sign of prosperity. Mostly it is the mer- 
chants who say so. Housewives are in something less 
than unanimous accord. 

Other consumers kick—most properly—against the en- 
forced reduction in their standard of living. Among the 
objectors are a few who point to the recent successes 
of organized labor and say that the consumer is being 
penalized by the greedy workingman. These critics 
smoothly ignore the fact that the workingman himself is 
the chief consumer. In most cases the cost of labor is 
only a small part of the retail price of merchandise. For 
automobiles, the labor cost is less than 10 percent; for 
bread, the baker’s share is one-half cent a loaf, and so 
on. In many industries wages could be increased as much 
as 30 or 40 percent without seriously raising prices. 

What is the true picture of wages and prices as they 
affect the average family today? The interesting and 
highly enlightening graph, reproduced from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s Monthly Survey of Business 
for April-May, gives the answer. 

While the cost of higher wages in these essential in- 
dustries has not been more than 2 percent, prices have 
jumped from 2.7 percent in shoes to 16 percent in 
lumber. Obviously it is not the workingman but the 
manufacturer who is sending prices higher. In war days 
the word for this practice was profiteering. 

For the first time since the depression began, manu- 
facturers find themselves in the happy position of work- 
ing their plants close to full capacity, with small stocks 
and large orders on hand. Faced with a fine opportunity 
to raise prices, the manufacturers have seized pencils, 
pressed buttons, telephoned distributors and handed to 
consumers a one-way ticket for a long ride upward. Some 

(Continued on page 32) 
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HE object of CU’s test of house 

dresses was to find what brands 
would preserve their color, seams, and 
original fit under ordinary punishment 
about the house, in the laundry, and 
on the clothesline. For price, the 
range was from 50c to $4. Out of 15 
dresses tested, 2 brands were cheap 
enough, considering price, cut, and 
durability, to merit a “Best Buy” 
rating. 

Despite the trend to dainty voiles 
and lawns, only the sturdy fabrics such 
as percales and broadcloths were 
chosen for test. The less substantial 
materials are of course less suited and 
less intended for hard usage, and wear 
tests of them would be correspond- 
ingly less valid. 

All of the dresses were one-piece; 
extra jackets or special trimmings 
were avoided. In most instances only 
one dress of a brand was tested. It 
must be strongly emphasized that a re- 



























uso Drossob 


What are your chances of getting a good 


one? Here are test results on 14 brands 


and ratings of 21 models of one-piece, 


cotton dresses. Two are “Best Buys.” 


port on one garment, no matter how 
thoroughly done, cannot be interpreted 
as a final rating of the entire line. In 
general, however, it seems fair to con- 
clude that the manufacturer who pro- 
duces an excellently made dress in one 
style will likely produce others of 
good quality. Likewise, when 25 of the 
28 handsome red buttons down the 
front of a $4 dress are completely 
ruined by the first washing, the con- 
sumer may well be skeptical about the 
reliability of the entire line. 

Only cottons were included in this 
report, but one dress from an entire 
rack of rayon challis marked “Smart 
Cottons, $2.54,” was added. Rayon of 
course can be good or bad; but it is 
never cotton. Selling it as such is out- 
right mislabeling. Yet, because of the 
early prejudice against the first syn- 
thetics, rayons are still being retailed 
under such deceptive names as “silk 
linen,” “cotton linen,” and “spun 
rayon linen.” 

The Federal Trade Commission re- 
cently obtained written agreements 
from a number of stores that they 
would no longer deceive customers 
about rayon. And the Better Business 
Bureau sternly stated: “It is difficult 
to conceive of a more misleading de- 
scription than ‘Silk Linen’ as applied 
to a rayon fabric or garment.” Since 
the battle cry of the Better Business 
Bureau is: “Patronize only reputable 
concerns,” it neglected to mention that 
these bad boys of merchandising were 
such leading New York department 


Take Your CHOoIce 
Left: the $1.59 Sears dress after CU’s test 
for slipping. 
Right: the $3.99 L’Aiglon dress after the 
same test. 


stores as Gimbel’s (“tells the truth”), 
McCreery, Lane Bryant, Frederick 
Loeser, Russeks, Bonwit Teller, De 
Pinna, and Arnold Constable. 


HE label is the customer’s best po- 

tential source of information. 
What the salesgirl says is not a written 
guarantee; but the label can be made 
so. Members of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs have 
taken arms to fight for honest labeling. 
They asked salesgirls to write the fiber 
content on the back of sales slips. 
Then the slips were sent to the Federal 
Trade Commission as proof that con- 
sumers are interested in informative 
labeling of textile products. 

There have been efforts recently to 
clarify the terms “pre-shrunk,” “partly 
shrunk,” “full shrunk” and so on, in 
terms of actual percentage of shrink- 
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4 
age. Suggested limits were 3% for 
“part shrunk,” 2% for “medium 


shrunk,” 0.75% for “fully shrunk.” 
No such clarification has yet been 
adopted. 

More and more textiles are carrying 
the “Sanforized” label. This process is 
claimed to reduce shrinkage to 0.75%, 
the equivalent of “full shrunk.” One 
Sanforized dress tested for CU shrank 
slightly more than 3% in the front 
length, a matter of 114 inches. Women 
who take the trouble to return such 
dresses, instead of altering the hem, 
will contribute effective police work 
for honest labeling. 

The distinction between colorfast 
guarantees for sunlight and for wash- 
ing should be made perfectly clear, 
even if prodding is necessary. 

Washing instructions may be either 
necessary cautions or absurd camou- 
flage for meaningless guarantees. No 
better sample of the latter type could 
be offered than the wording adopted 
by the National Association of House 
Dress Manufacturers: 


Make rich lukewarm suds of any neu- 
tral soap. NEVER soak even for a short 
time. Squeeze suds through material. Do 
not rub or twist. Rinse thoroughly in 
lukewarm water. Gently squeeze out 
water—do not wring. Roll in Turkish 
towel and knead out moisture. Do not 
leave rolled. Dry in shade, gently shape 
to size. Press while slightly damp with a 
warm—NEVER with a hot iron. Damage 
resulting from failure to follow 


. . will not be ac- 
(Italics 


[these] instructions . 
cepted as a basis for return. 
ours.) 


For a fine silk voile with dainty lace 
inserts, the precautions above would 
be quite justified. But two of these 
labels were sewn on sturdy cotton 
dresses, one priced at $3, the other at 
$4. It would seem evident that the 
officers of the association who drafted 
these instructions had never seen a 
dirty housedress, let alone tried to 
wash one. The director of a retail 
testing laboratory has remarked that 
the recommended procedure would be 
“incapable of removing honest soil 
from any wash dress.” As a matter of 
fact the two dresses so labeled stood 
up excellently under rigid tests—but 
the guarantee was worthless. 


Mw‘ women are admirably stub- 
born about getting their money’s 
worth. Last month the trade paper 
Retailing reported that customer re- 
turns of department-store dresses 
amounted to 10 to 20% of total sales. 
50% of the returns were caused by 
fabric defects, 34% by poor workman- 
ship, and 16% by miscellaneous de- 
fects. 

To determine whether complaints 
are justified, the Retailers Testing 
League of the United States Testing 
Company examines fabrics returned 
by customers. Fading, shrinking, seam 
slipping and imperfection of weave 
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are reported as reasonable causes for 
protest. But when a hot iron makes 
holes in an acetate fabric, the customer 
is in the wrong. That is one of the 
things that every woman is supposed 
to know even if it doesn’t get on the 
label. Presumably, she is supposed to 
iron with “a warm—NEVER with a 
hot iron” on all occasions, to protect 
the manufacturer when what she 
bought for cotton crash turns out to 
have acetate warp yarns. 


Also ruled out as fair complaints are 
color changes caused by contact with 
Zonite, Clorox, Oxol, and _ other 
bleaching agents. Liquid perspiration 
suppressors are used at the wearer’s 
risk. This is a reasonable restriction 
and cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. The American Institute of 
Laundering reports that cotton fabrics 
with an initial breaking strength of 
about 40 Ibs. per inch have shown 
losses as high as 70 and 80% in a 
48-hour exposure to a liquid deodor- 
ant. 


HE CU tests measured fabric 
strength, shrinkage, seam strength, 
type of main seam, number of seam 
stitches per inch, and colorfastness. 
Cut, fit, and workmanship were care- 
fully observed. From this study, a few 
fundamental rules for buying dresses 
stand out: 
1. Try on dresses before buying 
them. Raise the arms to see if the 





House Dresses: A Comparison of Quality 











Branp NAME PRIcE % SHRINKAGE Fasric Fapric STRENGTH SEAM COoLORFASTNESS* 
Bust LENGTH (LB. PER IN.) STRENGTH Sun. Wash. 
Warp Fiun (LB. PER IN.) 

Sacson No. 2601 $2.98 0 0 Broadcloth 79 27 24 Good Good 
Nelly Don No. 484 2.95 0 1 Calico 52 40 26 Very good Very good 
Kay Dunhill No. 847 3.99 3 3 Crash 53 59 30 Good Very good 
Mayflower No. 723 3.95 l 0 Muslin 30 25 23 Very good Very good 
Pepperell 1.00 1 3 Percale 51 41 22 Good Good 
Fruit of the Loom No. 250 1.00 3 I Percale 40 28 20 Good Very good 
Sa Se Maid Swing Coat 1.09 3 3 Cambric 44 33 26 Poor Fair 
Queen Make No. 620 3.50 1 2 Piqué 64 27 22 Very good Very good 
Boulevard (rayon) 2.54 4 2 Challis 33 27 27 Very good Very good 
Ward’s No. 2608 a 2 Broadcloth 80 34 17 Good Very good 
L’Aiglon No. 466 3.99 ] 3 Broadcloth 76 21 15 Very good Very good 
Country Club 2.98 It l Broadcloth 66 23 13 Very good Very good 
Sears’ No. 57 1.59** | 2 Broadcloth 82 28 13 Fair Very good 
Boulevard (cotton) 1.74 3 1 Broadcloth 72 25 21 Very good Very good 
Tapercoat 58 3 2 Cambric 37 24 18 Fair Good 





* All fabrics had good fastness to perspiration. The thread on the Ward dress, however, was very poor on this score. 


** Plus postage. 


t Stretch. 
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shoulders and sleeves will stand the 
straphanger’s test. Sit down to see if 
the skirt rides up the hips or wraps 
ungracefully at the knees. Look in 
front and behind for bulges. 

2. Ask for shrinkage, colorfastness, 
and fiber content guarantees. Look and 
ask for laundering instructions. 

3. Note carefully the finish of de- 
tails as well as their style. A good in- 
dex to the quality of the workmanship 
is the stitching of a side opening and 
the sewing of its snaps. 

4. Buying mail-order dresses is too 
much of a gamble to be recommended. 
They can be neither looked at nor 
tried on, both essential if one expects 
to obtain a satisfactory dress under 
present conditions of the readymade- 
dress market. The careful list of body 
proportions that Montgomery Ward 
gives, and the admonitions not to al- 
low for shrinkage, are reassuring, but 
comparatively meaningless. Final di- 
mensions of 5 Ward dresses varied al- 
most as much as the final dimensions 
of the 13 dresses bought in department 
stores. Colorfastness cannot be relied 


Best 


Sacson No. 2601 (Sacson, Inc., NYC). 
$2.98. Printed broadcloth. No col- 
lar, square neck; puffed sleeves, 
trimmed with white piqué; flared 
skirt with white piqué border. Good 
original dimensions, well fitted, no 
appreciable shrinkage. Fairly strong 
fabric and seams. Good colorfast- 
ness. 





Guaranteed by Fruit of the Loom and Good 
Housekeeping as “colorfast in sunlight.” 


upon. A Fruit of the Loom label on 
one special sale dress from Ward’s did 
not keep the dress from fading badly 
in sunlight (Ward’s mentioned that it 
tubbed beautifully, which it did). The 
stitching on one Sears $1.98 dress was 
unbelievably bad. It traveled around 
the hem regions of the skirt in con- 
spicuously dark thread like an agitated 
roller coaster. 


Buys 


Nelly Don Style 484 (Donnelly Gar- 
ment Co., Kansas City, Mo.). $2.95. 
Calico print. No collar, self-faced 
revers; four pockets in waist, 
trimmed with upstanding row of up- 
holstery fringe. Good original di- 
mensions, slight shrinkage. Strong 
fabric and seams. Very good color- 
fastness. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Kay Dunhill Style 847 (Kay Dunhill, 
Inc., NYC). $3.99. Printed cotton 
crash. Three-quarter length zipper 
opening. Small, high, self collar; 
pockets in waist, trimmed in white 
piqué. Very well cut and fitted. 
Shrank 1 inch in bust, and 1% 
inches in length. Very strong fabric 
and seams. Good colorfastness. As 
high score as “Best Buys,” but price 
is higher. 

Mayflower Style 723 (Mayflower 

Frocks, Inc., NYC). $3.95. Printed 

muslin. Small, high, rounded, self 

collar; puffed sleeves; pearl buttons 





on narrow panel down front; panel 
flanked by two, pleated, self ruffles, 
edged with narrow lace; flared 
skirt. Large dimensions but well 
proportioned except for neck, which 
was snug. Sanforized, and almost no 
shrinkage. Fairly strong fabric and 
seams. Very good colorfastness. As 
high score as “Best Buys,” but price 
is higher. 

Pepperell Duchess Fabric (fabric by 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston; dress 
by Luv-Lee Frocks, Inc., NYC). $1. 
Figured percale. Plain, high-necked 
self collar; two shirred pieces down 


This is what happened after just ten days 
exposure (under glass) to the sun. 


front in jacket effect. Somewhat 
snugger than Fruit of the Loom, 
neck opening small to get into. No 
side opening. Shrank 114 inches in 
length, other shrinkage _ slight. 
Fairly strong fabric and seams. 
Dress was guaranteed not to fade, 
but faded slightly in sunlight. 


Fruit of the Loom Style 250 (fabric 
by Fruit of the Loom, Inc., NYC; 
dress by Standard Garment Co., 
NYC). $1. Printed percale. Self col- 
lar and puffed sleeves trimmed with 
red bias tape; skirt gored in front 
and piped with red tape. No side 
opening. Not well fitted, but gener- 
ous dimensions. Bust shrank 1 inch, 
other shrinkage slight. Fairly strong 
fabric and seams. Good colorfast- 
ness. 


Sa Se Maid Swing Coat (Sam Seham, 
Inc., NYC). $1.09. Printed cambric. 
Fitted coat style. Self collar, puffed 
sleeves, and two pockets edged with 
red piping. Well proportioned and 
comfortable on normal figure. 
Shrank 1 inch in bust and 1% 
inches in length. Strong fabric and 
seams. Faded considerably in sun- 
light. 

Queen Make No. 620 (I. Ginsberg & 
Bros., NYC). $3.50. Printed piqué. 
Double collar; white piqué cuff on 
puffed sleeves; red buttons all the 
way down the front on white panel. 
Not very well cut—high bunchy 
neck and poorly cut waistline and 
hips. Very slight shrinkage. Fairly 
strong fabric and seams. Very good 
colorfastness. 

Boulevard (Boulevard Frocks, Inc., 
Minneapolis). $2.54. Spun viscose 
rayon challis—sold as a “smart cot- 
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ton.” Self collar, and self ruffle all 
the way down the front, with purple 
buttons on narrow center panel. 
Skimpily cut, especially in arms 
and skirt width, but fairly good fit. 
1% inch shrinkage in already snug 
bust. 1 inch shrinkage in length. 
Strong fabric and seams. Very good 
colorfastness. 

Ward’s Cat. No. 2608 (Montgomery 
Ward). $1.95 plus postage. Printed 
broadcloth. Rather clumsy fit, no 
side openings. 1 inch shrinkage in 


length. Good fabric. Poor thread. 
Good  colorfastness, but faded 
slightly in sunlight; dark blue 
thread bled badly with perspira- 
tion. 

Ward’s Queen Make Special Spring 
Cat. No. 80181*? (Montgomery 
Ward). $1.88 plus postage. Plain- 
colored broadcloth. Very good con- 
struction. Slight shrinkage, and very 
good colorfastness. Fairly bad seam 
slippage, but sufficient seam allow- 
ance. 


Not Acceptable 


™ 


*Aiglon Style 466 (Biberman Bros., 
NYC). $3.99. Figured broadcloth. 
Plain, self collar with notched 
revers. Double row of red buttons 
all the way down the front, dress 
unbuttoning as far as hips. Most of 
the buttons ruined by one washing. 
Best cut and fit of all dresses tested. 
Sanforized, but 14% inch shrinkage 
in front length. Very poor fabric 
and seam strength, fabric easily 
pulled out of seam. Very good 
colorfastness. 

Country Club (Country Club Frocks, 
Inc., NYC). $2.98. Printed broad- 
cloth. Self collar, pointed at shoul- 
der; puffed sleeves, self cuffs; black 
patent leather bow at neck; black 
buttons to waist. Very large, and 
bulky; long-waisted and high-necked. 
Stretched slightly in washing. Very 
poor seam strength, fabric pulled 
out of seams easily. Very good color- 
fastness. 

Sears’ Cat. No. 5720 (Sears Roebuck). 
$1.59 plus postage. Plain-colored 
broadcloth. No side openings. Shrank 
1 inch in length. Fabric fair, but 
very poor seams. Small seam allow- 
ance, and fabric pulled out easily. 
Some fading in sunlight. 

Boulevard (Boulevard Frocks, Inc.). 
$1.74. Printed broadcloth. Very 
skimpily and poorly cut. No side 
openings. Shrank 1 inch in bust and 
1% inches in waist. Rather poor 
fabric and seams. Very good color- 
fastness. 

Tapercoat (S. L. Hoffman & Co., Inc., 
NYC). 58c. Dotted cambric. Coat 
style. Somewhat roomier than Sa Se 
Maid, but skimpy hem. Shrank 1 
inch in bust. Poor fabric and seams. 
Fair colorfastness. 

Wards Spring-Summer 


Cat. No. 


1218'. $1.98 plus postage. Linen. 
Fairly good workmanship and stitch- 
ing. Bad seam slippage. Color fades 
somewhat in sunlight and washing; 
color of different parts of the dress 
was not uniform after washing. Con- 
siderable shrinkage. 

Ward's Fruit of the Loom Special 
Spring Cat. No. 8010 1+ *. 98¢ plus 
postage. Printed percale. Fairly 
good cut. Allowance insufficient and 
stitching irregular in some seams. 
Material slightly defective in one 
place. Very little shrinkage. Color- 
fastness good to washing, but very 
poor to sunlight. 

Sears’ Spring-Summer Cat. No. 7695 '. 
79c plus postage. Printed percale. 
Good cut, very little shrinkage. Very 
skimpy seam allowances, which in 
several places caught only the edges 
of the material and pulled out easily, 
Good colorfastness. 

Sears’ Spring-Summer Cat. No. 5770 '. 
$1.98 plus postage. Linen. Very 
poor cut and workmanship. Stitch- 
ing of bottom hem was very irregu- 
lar and conspicuous. Ticket on dress 
stated “guaranteed fast colors.” Poor 
colorfastness both to sunlight and 
washing. Considerable shrinkage. 

Ward's Spring-Summer Cat. No. 
2412 *. $1 plus postage. Two-piece, 
percale. Poor workmanship, 6 to 7 
seam stitches per inch. Seam thread 
breaks very easily. Poor colorfast- 
ness to sunlight. Some shrinkage 


which Ward “allowed” for. 


1These 6 mail-order dresses were not 
included in the complete test. They were, 


however, examined for fit, workmanship, 
shrinkage, colorfastness, and quality of 
seams. 


2 According to the special spring catalog, 
sale of these dresses ended May 10th. 
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Labor in the 


Dress Factories 


ost brands of women’s dresses are 
M reported in these notes simply 
as “union-made” or “non-union,” ac- 
cording to information given by the 
manufacturers and by the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (ILGWU). 

For union shops, the weekly hours 
in New York City are 3714; the mini- 
mum wage is $16 and the average 
wage is $17 or $18. Overtime work is 
rarely permitted; the rate for it is 
time-and-one-half. 

Outside of New York, a 40-hour 
week prevails in union shops, with 
minimum wages of $13 and $14. 

Certainly these wages seem small 
enough; yet the workers who make 
dresses for non-union shops are paid 
as little as $3 and $4 a week, with $7 
and $8 considered high wages. Work- 
ing hours, according to the ILGWU, 
range from 40 to 60. The 50-hour 
week is quite common. These condi- 
tions are typical of contractors’ shops, 
where much of the work of non-union 
firms is handled. Workers who attempt 
to better their conditions by unioniz- 
ing, become candidates for dismissal. 

It is worth noting that only one of 
the manufacturers not under contract 
with the ILGWU furnished any in- 
formation in answer to CU’s request 
for a short statement on labor condi- 
tions. 

The label of the ILGWU, visible 
evidence of manufacture under mini- 
mum standards of decent wages and 
hours, has been in use for only a year. 
Consumers who wish to protest sweat- 
shop wages of $3 and $4 can play an 
effective role by asking to see this label 
on dresses. At present some 32 manu- 
facturers are using the ILGWU label. 

Practically the equivalent of the 
union label is the Consumers Protec- 
tion label, which appears only on 
women’s coats and suits. This label is 
endorsed by the ILGWU, which does 
not furnish coat and suit manufac- 
turers with its own insignia. 

Boulevard—Union-made by mem- 
bers of the ILGWU, operating under 
a closed shop contract. The manufac- 
turer informs us that the work week 
is 40 hours, with minimum wages of 


$14 to $15. 
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Country Club—A non-union prod- 
uct. 

Fruit of the Loom—Non-union. 

Kay Dunhill—The manufacturer an- 
swered our inquiry on labor conditions 
with: “The policy of our organization 
is such that we cannot at this time 
supply you with the facts you re- 
quest.” The main plant of Kay Dunhill 
is at Long Branch, N. J., an ocean re- 
sort that has attracted a number of 
firms seeking cheap labor. A cam- 
paign to unionize the factory is now 
under way. According to an ILGWU 
representative, wages vary from $8 to 
$13 a week, with a few workers earn- 
ing $16. Locally trained young men 
are paid $12 to $20 as cutters, a 
skilled trade that commands $27 to 
$45 in unionized areas. To justify low 
wages, employers in Long Branch say 
that living is cheap there. Actually, 
food is not cheap, gas and electricity 
cost more than in New York City, and 
rents are high, as is usual in a sum- 
mer resort. 

L’ Aiglon—This dress is union-made 
under a contract with the ILGWU. 

Mayflower—A non-union garment. 

Montgomery Ward—Except for 
Queen Make, no information on the 
manufacturers of Ward’s dresses is 
available. The New York office of 
Montgomery Ward wrote us that our 
letter to the Albany office was being 
referred to the Chicago office, where it 
seems to have paused for rest. 

Nelly Don—Mrs. Nell Quinlan 
Reed, president of Donnelly Garment 
Co. and wife of former Senator James 
A. Reed of Missouri, advises us that 
the absolute minimum wage is $15, the 
wage for experienced operators is 
$22.50 to $40 a week and even higher, 
the 40-hour week prevails and over- 
time work is always “voluntary.” 
Workers and executives alike share the 
six hospital beds in the factory, and 
ride to their machines or desks in the 
same elevators. Five Negro maids are 
employed to keep the hospital and 
washrooms spic and span. Employees 
are “very jealous of any outside inter- 
ference with the excellent conditions 
and pleasant relationship which has 
existed in our plant through the 
years,” states Mrs. Reed, who has made 
a reputation as an outstanding Ameri- 
can businesswoman. 

Not very often does the lawyer rep- 
resenting a union express blanket 
agreement with the employer’s view- 








point, but Frank E. Tyler of the Kan- 
sas City firm of Gossett, Ellis, Dietrich 
and Tyler endorses Mrs. Reed’s de- 
scription of working conditions. Mr. 
Tyler speaks for the newly formed 
Donnelly Garment Workers’ Union 
which, he has written us, represents 
all but 15 or 20 of the 1,335 workers. 
Those not members are said to be “out 
of the city for one cause or another 
and are being given an opportunity to 
join.” The union has just signed a two- 
year contract with the company, estab- 
lishing the closed shop June 5th. 

The other side of this interesting in- 
dustrial story comes from Charles H. 
Green, director of the Union Label 
Department of the ILGWU. His union 
appropriated $100,000 by vote at the 
last annual convention to tell the pub- 
lic about conditions in the Donnelly 
factory. The Donnelly union is de- 
scribed as nothing but a company 
union, formed to evade real collective 
bargaining under the Wagner act, and 
more generally known as the “Don- 
nelly Loyalty League.” Employees 
were required to sign a loyalty pledge, 
regardless of the dissatisfaction felt by 
many. The company, says Mr. Green, 
is “a particularly vicious example of 
a non-union shop. The workers are 
spied upon and terrorized. The firm 
retains a detective agency to ferret out 
any sign of union activity among the 
girls. More than 25 girls have been 
discharged in the past year for join- 
ing our union.” Alice Hull, who had 
the temerity to speak at the recent At- 
lantic City convention of the ILGWU 
for the members of that union in the 
Donnelly factory, is one of the girls 
who will not ride in the elevator with 
Mrs. Reed for some time to come. 

Pepperell—A union-made dress. 
The fabric is manufactured by Pep- 
perell in Maine, and the dress is made 
by Luv-Lee Frocks, Inc., of New York. 

Queen Make—Union-made. 

Sa Se Maid—A non-union garment. 
The manufacturer, Sam Seham, Inc., of 
Jersey City, pays low wages for long 
hours, according to a representative 
of the ILGWU. 

Sacson—Non-union. 

Sears Roebuck—As with Mont- 
gomery Ward, it is impossible to de- 
termine whether dresses from this 
mail-order house are made under fair 


working conditions. The ILGWU’s 


opinion is that most are non-union. 
Tapercoat—A union-made dress. 








This is a game for consumers and 
an educational test as well. Mark the 
jollowing statements true or false. 
Then see page 24 for answers. 

All the statements and answers this 
month are based on the annual CU 
Buying Guide. 


© 1. The absorbency of a bath towel 
increases in proportion to the length 
and fineness of the loops that make up 
its surface. 

© 2. Instant Dew Deodorant, Hush 
Liquid Deodorant, and Instant Odo- 
rono are all alike in that they: 


a. Are not harmful to fabric. 

b. Contain formaldehyde as the active 
ingredient. 

c. Contain aluminum chloride as the 
active ingredient. 

d. Tend to bleach hair. 

e. Are of no use as perspiration sup- 
pressors. 

© 3. Cream-filled and custard-filled 

commercial pastries are so likely to be 

contaminated during the summer 

months that in some localities their 

sale is forbidden during these months. 

¢ 4. If you have an open-top gas 

range you can improve its efficiency 

by replacing its grids with attachable 

solid tops. 

© 5. Price and workmanship being 

equal, a liquid-in-glass thermometer 

will generally be more accurate than 

one of the mechanical type. 

©¢ 6. A pad under a rug has no effect 

one way or the other on the rug’s dura- 

bility. 

© 7. Whether or not an aluminum 

coffee pot will impart an off flavor to 

the coffee brewed in it depends largely 

on the kind of coffee used. 

¢ 8. If a silver polish is a good 

polish it will also have good tarnish- 

preventing qualities. 

¢ 9. A solution consisting of oil of 

citronella (1 0z.), spirits of camphor 

(1 oz.), and oil of cedar (1% oz.) is 

effective in repelling: 

d. Bees. 

e. Ants. 


a. Flies. 

b. Mosquitoes. 
c. Cockroaches. 
* 10. The reason the Buying Guide 
is confidential is that CU does not 
want people who have not paid for it 
to share its information with people 
who have. 








YEVERAL dozen samples of Japanese 

bulbs and five-cent and ten-cent 
GE Mazdas were tested, along with a 
few Mazdas of Westinghouse manufac- 
ture, which seemed to be less generally 
available. The Japanese bulbs were 
without exception short-lived, and 
showed great variation in current con- 
sumption, on which brightness of light 
primarily depends. Of the Mazda 
bulbs, those at ten cents showed 
slightly longer life, on the average, 
than those at five cents, but by no 
means the twice-as-long-life claimed 
by many salesgirls. The tests failed 
to show any good reason why the 
consumer should purchase the higher- 
priced bulbs. 

For best service, the bulb should be 
of the proper voltage for the flashlight 
in which it is to be used. Mazda bulbs 
are differentiated by the color of the 
little glass bead inside the bulb sup- 
porting the wires to the filament. This 
table tells what color to select for your 


flashlight: 





NUMBER AND 
rYPE OF CELLS 
WITH WHICH IT 
SHOULD BE USED 


3.8 3 


BEAD 
COLOR 


VOLTAGE 


Green 


type D cells 
(diameter of a 
50c-piece) 
type D cells 
(diameter of a 
50c-piece ) 
type C cells 
(diameter of a 
25c-piece ) 

type AA cells 
(for fountain 
pen type flash- 
lights) 


Blue 2.5 2 
Purple 2.3 2 


White 


2.1 2 





A three-part report on bulbs, 
dry cells and cases. Of the lat- 
ter, one out of 14 models 


can be rated as a “Best Buy.” 


DRAWINGS BY SAM BERMAN 

















The ten-cent Mazdas also have the 
voltage marked on the screw base. 

The Japanese bulbs do not follow 
any consistent system of bead color- 
ing, but usually have their rated volt- 
age marked on them. 

Bulbs of different makes and volt- 
ages frequently get badly mixed on 
the counters of 5 and 10c stores. Con- 
sequently, unless the buyer knows 
what kind he wants and inspects each 
bulb carefully, he is likely to get 
bulbs which do not meet his require- 
ments. 


Best Buy 


Mazda (General Electric; Westing- 
house) 5c¢ bulbs. 


Also Acceptable 


Vazda 


house ) 


(General Electric; Westing- 


10c bulbs. 


Not Acceptable 


Japanese bulbs. 5c or less. 





CONSUMERS UNION Reports 
Hashlights 


Bulbs 


Cells 


A“ the average consumer to name 
one absolutely reliable brand of 
flashlight dry cell and he will probably 
select the much advertised Eveready. 
Yet in service tests of many brands, the 
ten-cent Eveready was found to be one 
of the poorest. Its life was shorter, in 
fact, than that of many five-cent 
brands. 

The electrical energy used in a flash- 
light costs from $10 upward per kilo- 
watt hour, one of the most expensive 
types of illumination. A flashlight’s 
virtue is its convenience. It will pay 
the regular user to select the case, bat- 
tery and bulb carefully. Ordinarily the 
consumer can judge the case fairly 
well himself. Batteries and bulbs, how- 
ever, all look about alike. 

In general, the lower-priced cells 
were found to give more service per 
dollar than those higher in price, and 
this should usually be the basis of 
selection. For camping trips and other 
uses where new batteries are not read- 
ily available, it may be worth while 
to pay extra for cells which will be 
long-lived. Burgess and General are 
recommended for such use, although 
their cost per hour of service was 
somewhat higher than that of the 
lower-priced, “Best Buy” brands. 

Dry cells deteriorate with age even 
when not in use. Therefore, purchase 
them from the store which has the 
most rapid turnover in stock. The 
growing practice of marking cells with 
a date indicating the manufacturer’s 
estimate of how soon they should be 
sold offers consumers some protection 
against cells which have grown too old. 

The prices given are those at which 
the cells are regularly sold. With each 
rating is given, in tenths of cents, the 
approximate cost per hour of service 
for a two-cell battery. These figures 
are based on the intermittent use tests, 
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which were planned to correspond to 
average requirements in household 
( service. They are of value mainly for 
comparing the different brands. 

Tests were made on type D cells, 
those having about the diameter of a 
50c-piece. 


Best Buys 


Ward's Standard Quality No. 86— 

4732 (Montgomery Ward). 5c at 

Ward’s retail stores. Cost in service, 

0.9c per hour (for a 2-cell battery). 
Available by mail order at 4c (cost 

0.7c per hour) plus postage. Dated. 

Banner No. U2 (Burgess Battery Co., 
Freeport, Ill.; sold in Woolworth’s 

and Kresge’s 5 & 10c stores). 5c. 

Cost, 0.9c per hour. Dated. 

Sears’ Shurlite Cat. No.—1401 (Sears 
Roebuck). 5c at Sears’ retail stores. 
Cost, 1.0c per hour. Available by 
mail order at 4c (cost, 0.8c per 
hour) plus postage. 

Best No. 1195 and Merit No. 10 
(United States Electric Mfg. Corp.., 
NYC). 5c. Cost, 1.0c per hour. Not 
dated, although Merit was labeled 
as “Certified to meet United States 
Government Specifications W-B- 
10la,” which require cells to bear 
“the date of manufacture or the ex- 
piration of a guaranty period indi- 
cated as such.” 





Also Acceptable 


Burgess Uni-Cel No. 2 (Burgess Bat- 
tery Co.). 10c. Cost, 1.ic per hour. 
One of the two longest-lived brands 
tested—gave about 18 hours of serv- 
ice in test. Dated. 

















General (General Dry Batteries, Inc., 
Cleveland). 10c. Cost, 1.le per hour. 
The other longest-lived brand tested 
—gave over 17 hours of service in 
test. 

Sears’ Powermaster Cat. No.—1409 
(Sears Roebuck). 8c at Sears’ retail 











stores. Cost, 1.2c per hour. Avail- 
able by mail order at 6c (cost, 0.9c 
per hour) plus postage. 

Wards Supreme Quality No. 86— 
4733 (Montgomery Ward). 8c at 
Ward’s retail stores. Cost, 1.4c per 
hour. Available by mail order at 6c 


(cost, 1.0c per hour) plus postage. 
Dated. 


Not Acceptable 


Arrow No. 302 (mfr. not stated; sold 
at Woolworth’s 5 & 10c stores). 5c. 
Cost, 1.5¢ per hour. One of the two 
shortest-lived brands—gave less than 
7 hours of service. 


Royal No. 402 (mfr. not stated; sold 
at Kresge’s 5 & 10c stores). 5c. Cost, 
1.6c per hour. The other shortest- 
lived brand—also gave less than 7 
hours of service. 


Ray-O-Vac No. 2 (Ray-O-Vac Co., 
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Madison, Wis.). 10c. Cost, 1.7c¢ per 
hour. Daied. 

Usalite No. 55 (United States Electric 
Mfg. Corp.). 10c. Cost, 1.8c per 
hour. Dated. 

Eveready No. 950 (National Carbon 
Co., NYC). 10c. Cost, 2.l¢ per hour. 
Dated. Shorter-lived than the “Best 
Buy” 5c cells. 

Bond Mono-Cell No. 102 (Bond 
Electric Corp., Jersey City, N. J.). 
10c. Cost, 2.2c per hour. Shorter- 
lived than the “Best Buy” 5c cells. 

















Cases 


I’ ALL the good features of all the 
different brands of flashlights could 
be put in a single model, what a fine 
flashlight it would be! The Eveready 
Industrial, for instance, besides being 
very durably constructed, has a re- 
placeable switch. 

The Burgess Safety-Lite has heavy 
soft-rubber bumper caps on both ends, 
to protect it against injury from drop- 
ping. 

Another Burgess, the Range Finder, 
has a device by which it can be focused 
with the thumb of the hand in which 
you are holding it, without requiring 
use of the other hand for screwing the 
head. 

The Bright Star and the Sears Roe- 
buck Lightmaster (sold in Sears’ re- 
tail stores) also had thumb focusing 
devices, although they were judged 
less durably built than that in the 
Range Finder. The Lightmaster had 
also the most convenient spare bulb 
holder of any model examined—a 
separate compartment screwed on the 
back end of the case, making the bulb 
accessible without removal of the 
spring or permitting the battery to fall 
out. This model is not listed in the 
Sears’ catalog; the catalog Light- 
masters apparently do not have these 
features. 

The Montgomery Ward Two-in-One 
goes ordinary focusing flashlights one 





better—it has a focusing spotlight, and 
also a “floodlight.” The latter is pro- 
duced by a device which evens out the 
bright and dark spots usually present 
in the beam from a focusing flash- 
light. 

In rating flashlight cases, no attempt 
was made to cover the innumerable 
brands and models on the market. 
Rather, the study was limited to a 
variety using two type D cells. 

Aside from the special features al- 
ready mentioned, the ratings are based 
on the following specifications. Its 
case should be durable. Its optical 
system—lens and_ reflector—should 
waste a minimum of the light output 
of the bulb. Its electrical contacts and 
insulation should be sturdy and dura- 
ble enough to prevent it from short- 
circuiting and from flickering or going 
out in an emergency. The base of the 
bulb should be protected from direct 
contact with the battery, to prevent in- 
jury to the bulb when the flashlight is 
dropped or when a new battery is in- 
serted. And the case should be so as- 
sembled that battery and bulb can be 
replaced with a minimum of taking 
apart and putting together. On some 
flashlights, the reflector and lens fall 
out when the head is removed to put 
in a new bulb, and considerable mess- 
ing around is often required to get 
them back in properly. 
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Flashlights using more than two 
cells are useful for special purposes 
such as fishing and hunting at night, 
but are hardly necessary for ordinary 
household use. Where a spotlight is 
not necessary, the cheap non-focusing 
type with the “bull’s eye” lens is satis- 
factory. Many of them are of very 
poor mechanical construction, how- 
ever. In any case, the buyer should in- 
spect the flashlight he is considering 
on the points mentioned above. 

All of the flashlights listed in the 
following ratings are of the focusing 
type, using two type D cells. Prices in- 
clude battery and bulb except when 
stated otherwise. 


Best Buy 


Ward's Two-in-One Cat. No.—4692 
(Montgomery Ward). 87c plus post- 
age including battery. Available at 
retail stores for 89c without battery. 
Durable metal case; well made 
switch; spare bulb holder. Had de- 
vice for producing fairly uniform 
“floodlight” as well as focused spot- 
light. 


Also Acceptable 


Eveready Industrial No. 3251 (Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Inc., NYC). 
$1.95. Exceptionally durable con- 
struction—composition jacket lined 
with heavy brass. Well made re- 
placeable switch, but with no in- 
termediate position for intermittent 
flashing. 

Burgess Safety-Lite No. 992 (Burgess 
Battery Co., Freeport, Ill.). $1.65. 
Durable composition case; soft-rub- 
ber end caps for protection against 
injury from dropping. Switch well 
made but had no intermediate posi- 
tion for intermittent flashing. 

Burgess Range Finder No. F22 
(Burgess Battery Co.). $1.45. Metal 
case; fairly well made switch. Had 
device for focusing beam with 
thumb instead of by turning head. 
Replacement of bulb inconvenient 
because lens, reflector and porcelain 
insulator are likely to fall out. 

Sears’ Lightmaster No. 1910 (Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.). $1.10 at retail 
stores; not listed in catalog. Metal 
case; fairly well made switch. Had 
device for focusing with thumb, but 
not as durably constructed as the 


similar device on the Range Finder. 
Especially convenient spare bulb 
holder in extra cap screwing on end 
of case. 

Bright Star (Bright Star Battery Co., 
Clifton, N.J.). 98c. Metal case; 
same thumb focusing device as on 
Lightmaster. 

Usalite (U. S. Electric Mfg. 
NYC). 79c. Metal case; 
judged less well made than 
models listed above. 

Usalite Red Head (U. S. Electric 
Mfg. Corp.). $1.19. Same as preced- 
ing model with addition of red glass 
in sides of head through which light 
shines as warning signal, and of 
bracket on side on which flashlight 
can be propped at an angle; bracket 
insecurely attached. If more durably 
constructed this flashlight would be 
especially desirable for tire-chang- 
ing or other repairs on the highway 
at night, or for walking on the road 
after dark. 

Ward's Standard Quality Cat. No. 
—4709 (Montgomery Ward fall- 
winter catalog, 1936-37). 69c plus 
postage, including battery. Availa- 
ble at retail stores for 69c without 
battery. Copper case; fairly well 
made switch. 

Bond Bronz-Lite (Bond Electric 
Corp., New Haven, Conn.). 79c. 
Bronze case; fairly well made 
switch. 


Corp., 
switch 
in the 


Not Acceptable 


Bond Case No. C2201 (Bond Electric 
Corp.). 75c. Old model, but still 
displayed in some stores. Durable 
composition case. Poorly designed 
switch—defective in sample tested, 
with result that light went on when 
flashlight was laid on metal surface. 
Threads loose, allowing head to 
wobble while being focused. 

Eveready (National Carbon Co.). 
69c. Brass case with black enamel 
on tube. Badly designed in that base 
of bulb is in direct contact with 
head of battery, so that dropping 
flashlight or even inserting new bat- 
teries can injure bulb. 


Merit (purchased at Woolworth 


store). 40c. Metal case. Same defect 
as in Eveready just mentioned. 
Anchor No. 333 (made in Hong Kong, 
China; purchased at F. & W. Grand 
store). 39c without battery. Com- 
plicated and flimsy construction. 





CONSUMERS UNION Reports 
Labor in the 


Flashlight Factories 


gp oma production has more 
than recovered from its depression 
setback. Last year, according to a tabu- 
lation by Electrical Merchandising, 
175,000,000 dry cells were made in the 
United States, a gain of practically 
30% over the 1929 total. 

Information on working conditions 
has been hard to get, largely because 
the industry is not yet covered by a 
national union. From available data, 
it seems that good wages range upward 
from a minimum of $16 weekly for 
women and $24 for men. Most plants, 
it is safe to say, have a lower scale. 

Best—A foothold in this plant has 
been established by the United Elec- 
trical and Radio Workers of America. 
The union informs us that at present 
a minimum wage of 30 cents an hour 
is paid to both men and women who 
have been employed more than a 
month, and that the work week is 50 
hours. No contract has yet been ne- 
gotiated. 

Eveready—The National Carbon 
Co., subsidiary of the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Co., has exchanged letters 
and held conferences with the United 
Electrical and Radio Workers, but 
sidesteps signing a contract. At the 
Cleveland plant, the company is said 
to maintain the 40-hour week and to 
pay time-and-one-half for overtime. 
Wage scales in several National Car- 
bon plants in the United States vary 
according to locality. The Independent 
Carbon Workers’ Union at the Cleve- 
land plant is described as a company 
union by members of the CIO organi- 
zation, who say they have enrolled a 
majority of the workers. 

General—Workers in the Cleveland 
plant of General Dry Batteries, Inc., 
we are informed by the company, are 
organized in an A. F. of L. local. 

Merit—See Best. 

Ray-O-V ac—According to the man- 
ufacturer, the Madison, Wis., factory 
is operated on a 40-hour week under 
contract with an A. F. of L. local and 
pays higher rate for overtime. 

Usalite—Another United States Elec- 
tric product. See Best. 

Information was not obtainable on: 


Arrow, Banner, Bond, Burgess, 
Powermaster, Royal, ~ Shurlite, 
Ward's. 
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6s HAT camera shall I get?” The 

W question daily becomes more 
difficult to answer as new cameras ap- 
pear on the market in increasing num- 
bers and bewildering variety. 

The would-be purchaser’s task is to 
find not the best camera but the right 
camera for the pictures he wants to 
take. And that requires on the pur- 
chaser’s part some understanding not 
only of cameras but of his own prob- 
able needs. Far too many persons for 
one reason or another buy a camera 
too complex, too expensive, for the 
actual use they put it to. 

If you wish simply to take occa- 
sional snaps, and are willing to do 
your picture-taking in fairly bright 
light outdoors, a box camera, or one 
of the inexpensive folding cameras, 
will serve you well. The chances are 
that you will get much better pictures 
with such a camera than you would 
with one costing 25 times as much. 

In the box camera or simple folding 
camera you will find no complicated 
shutters or diaphragms or range find- 
ers to manipulate; the picture size is 
large enough for contact prints, hence 
the expense of enlargements is avoided. 
If the pictures, whether family snap- 
shots or outdoor scenes, are taken in 
good light, and rapidly moving ob- 
jects are avoided, uniformly satisfac- 
tory results can be obtained. 

If you wish to photograph close-ups 
as well as more distant scenes, objects 
in motion as well as still objects, in 
poor light as well as in good light, and 
wish to do these things with some 
precision and skill, then consider a 
camera in which the picture is focused 
on ground glass (hand camera or 
small view camera), with double ex- 
tension bellows and a good f:4.5 lens 
in a good shutter. For the serious and 
ambitious beginner, such a camera is 
excellent. It need not be new to be 








Part 1. Large Cameras 


good, and can be readily purchased 
for a comparatively small sum, as 
good cameras go. 

The long bellows will be useful in 
copying and in photographing small 
objects. The moderately speedy lens 
will permit adjustment of the dia- 
phragm to various lighting conditions. 
The ground glass, which shows the im- 
age upside down, will prove a good 
mentor in composition and depth of 
focus. 

Such a camera is a good all-around 
instrument for those who wish to learn 
the art of taking pictures and are will- 
ing to devote the requisite time to the 
purpose. To use such a camera suc- 





Photographic Terms 


Camera Bed—A wooden or metal 
track along which the front part of 
the camera bearing the lens moves. 

Diaphragm—An opening behind 
the front glass of the lens, determin- 
ing the amount of light admitted by 
the lens. Lenses on all but the sim- 
plest cameras are fitted with iris dia- 
phragms, which allow the opening 
to be diminished or increased. 

Lens Stop or f value—A number 
obtained by dividing focal length 
of lens by diameter of the opening 
(or diaphragm). A larger f number 
means a slower lens. 

Depth of Focus—The space 
within which all objects in front of 
the camera are equally sharp, as 
seen through the lens. The larger 
the aperture of the diaphragm, the 
shallower the depth of focus. 

Focal Length—Distance between 
the lens diaphragm and the film 
when the lens is focused on a dis- 
tant object. 











cessfully, however, you must acquire 
the skill. The inexperienced and care- 
less user will not get as good results 
with a ground-glass camera as he 
would with a cheap box camera. 
Ordinarily a tripod must be used 
with a ground-glass camera. For the 
advanced snapshotter, the amateur por- 
traitist, or the so-called serious general 
amateur, who wishes to use a focusing 
camera not requiring a tripod, and 
wants to see his picture right side up 
on the ground glass up to the moment 
of snapping the shutter, one of the 
larger reflex-type cameras is indicated. 
Such a camera is more convenient to 
use but less versatile than the ground- 
glass or hand camera of the view type. 


M°" pictures made with cameras 
of the above three types do not 
require enlarging, though many ama- 
teurs do regularly make enlargements 
of their pictures. The use of a minia- 
ture camera, on the other hand, usu- 
ally necessitates enlargement of the 
picture taken. 

Let it here be understood as a funda- 
mental principle that a miniature cam- 
era should be avoided by beginners. 

The cheaper and simpler miniatures 
are no improvement on the larger cam- 
eras, and prove more expensive in the 
long run because of the cost of en- 
largements and of extra gadgets. We 
shall look into the subject of the minia- 
ture in detail next month. Here we are 
concerned only with the larger cam- 
eras. 

With most of them, the serious ama- 
teur will find the following accessories 
both useful and important: 


An exposure meter or calculator. 
A lens hood (sunshade). 

A tripod. 

A small set of filters. 

A good case for the camera. 
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“WHat Camera SHatt I Ger?” 


It depends on the kind of pictures you want to take. 


A front cap for the lens. 

A rear cap, if the lens is removed 
from the camera. 

A cable release of moderate length 
(about 12 inches), if one is at- 
tachable to the camera. 

A camel’s hair brush, and Japanese 
lens tissue, for proper cleaning of 
the lens. 


Whatever the camera, and however 
extensive or slight your equipment, 
learn to use what you have to the best 
advantage. Get thoroughly familiarized 
with every part of your camera and 
with every use to which it can be put. 
Many owners do not know their own 
cameras. Every expert knows his per- 
fectly. 


W* MAY summarize our quick run 
over the camera field by setting 
up the following rough classifications, 
into one or another of which prac- 
tically all fall: (1) the 
“blind,” which has either a fixed focus 
or a focus adjusted by means of a scale 
of distances; (2) the ground-glass, 
whose main distinguishing features we 
have noted; (3) the range finder, in 
which distance is measured and the 
camera focused simultaneously. 
Those of the first class comprise the 
box camera, the universally familiar 
Kodak and other such. To the second 
class belong the hand or “view” cam- 
eras with ground-glass back, such as 
the Speed Graphic and Bee Bee; also 
the reflecting cameras of both the 
single and twin lens varieties, such as 
the Graflex or Miroflex (single) and 


cameras 


Rolleiflex (twin). To the third cate- 
gory belong the increasingly popular 
miniatures, such as the Leica, Contax, 
and Makina. 

This category will be our main con- 
cern next month, although there are 
miniatures of both the “blind” and the 
ground-glass type, and they will be 
considered along with the rest. In the 
current article we are dealing entirely 
with large cameras of the first two 
classes. 


HE good old box camera truly de- 

serves its reputation. There is still 
an astonishingly large number in use, 
giving quite satisfactory service despite 
a lens bearing the accumulated grime 
of years and a finder which is all but 
opaque. They were sturdily built, and 
could and did receive considerable 
knocking about without serious dam- 
age. The present-day box camera is in 
many instances not so sturdy as was its 
predecessor. There are, however, a few 
specimens of the clan worthy of a 
word of praise. 

The Agfa Shur-Shot Special, for ex- 
ample, priced at $3 and $3.75 accord- 
ing to the size of the picture, possesses 
certain features that were quite un- 
known to the user of the early Kodak 
Brownie. To begin with, there is the 
possibility of taking either 8 full-size 
or 16 half-size pictures on a roll of 
film. In addition, there is a built-in 
movable portrait lens for close-ups, as 
well as a yellow filter for cloud effects. 

The Eastman box cameras are capa- 
ble of producing good pictures, but 
the Shur-Shot is generally preferable. 
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—O’ THE less expensive folding cam- 
eras, there is nothing special to 
recommend in the Agfa Plenax Antar, 
which is neither more nor less than a 
folding box camera with a bellows. It 
will slip into one’s pocket when col- 
lapsed, but it is equipped with a fixed 
focus lens whose maximum aperture is 
{:14, and a shutter whose speeds are 
just two: Time and _ Instantaneous 
(about 1/25 second). The price is 
$12.50 for the 24% x 3% inch size, 
which is high for its limited resources. 
The box camera, remember, 
$3.75 at most. 

In between these two prices Eastman 
offers its Jiffy group, which includes 
the Vest Pocket at $5, the Six-16 and 
the Six-20 at $9 and $8 respectively. 
They are preferable to a good box 
camera, as the Agfa Plenax Antar is 
preferable, on just one count—com- 
pactness. In sturdiness and general 
utility they possess no advantages and, 
particularly so far as sturdiness is 
concerned, some disadvantages. 

As to Eastman’s Bantam at $9.75, 
with an anastigmat f:6.3 fixed focus 
lens and only two exposures (Time 
and Instantaneous), one will be better 
advised to spend $18 and get the Agfa 
Plenax PB-20. This also has an anas- 
tigmat f:6.3 lens, but its corrections 
are better and it may be set to scale 
from 5 feet to infinity. The Plenax 
PB-20 is structurally superior, offers 
shutter speeds of 1/25th, 1/50th, and 
1/100th of a second in addition to 
Time and Bulb, includes two finders, 
and permits either 8 full-size or 16 
half-size exposures to the roll. 

As between Eastman and Agfa cam- 
eras of this type, it seems generally 
true that the Agfa models are some- 
what sturdier and better constructed. 


costs 


pe Eastman and Agfa offer sev- 
eral folding cameras with the 
f:6.3 anastigmat lens, the prices rang- 
ing upwards from those of the two 
cameras just described. All of them 
must be considered in light of the fact 
that the greater speed of this lens 
places a high premium on the user’s 
judgment of both exposure and dis- 
tance. Guesswork is too often disas- 
trous on both counts; and if an ex- 
posure meter and a distance meter are 
to be purchased, the minimum addi- 
tional cost will be about $6. 

The amateur who takes-only casual 
photographs in bright light is thus 
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paying a good many dollars over the 
price of the box camera for a set of 
added complications, without any ap- 
preciable improvement in the results, 
and a good many more for a still 
larger set of complications if he adds 
the meter and range finder. 

Eastman has recently put into the 
market two new series of the much- 
liked 3A Kodak, well known to many 
an old-timer. One has an f:6.3 lens, 
the other an {:4.5 with Compur shut- 
ter. As a job of lens-making, neither 
is very impressive; and for the uses 
allowed by the camera, neither is as 
satisfactory as the old f:7.7 anastigmat 
which the 3A used to embody. That 
was a truly excellent lens, with envia- 
ble flatness of field and crispness of 
definition. 

There are still a few to be found in 
the used camera market, at prices 
ranging from $7 to $14 according to 
the condition of the camera. The new 
3A models cost $39.50 (with the £:6.3 
lens) and $75 (with f:4.5), the latter 
being particularly over-priced. 

Discussion of the “blind” cameras 
may be wound up with some reference 
to the numerous novelty instruments 
which have appeared in vast numbers 
during the past few years. They con- 
stitute a fine outlet for the makers of 
molded plastic, of which practically 
all of them are constructed. But as 
cameras most of them are hardly 
worth even the few cents or dollars 
that they cost. Eastman’s Baby Brownie 
is probably the best buy. The Univex 
cannot be recommended. The Eastman 
Bullet at $2.85 is compact, but has no 
other advantages over the $1 Baby 
Brownie. 

Most ingenious of these novelties is 
the Photo-See, which gives you a cam- 
era and an apparatus for immediate 
film developing all in one. It works; 
but the resulting pictures are to be 
classed primarily as curios. 


HE modern ground-glass hand 
p pile; particularly in the sizes 
mentioned below, is considered by 
many experienced amateurs, news- 
paper men, and professionals as the 
camera best fitted for excellent photo- 
graphic results of a general nature, 
when compared with the limited box 
or folding camera on the one hand, 
and the complicated miniature camera 
on the other. 

Most pictures accepted by the salons 
the world over are made with ground- 


glass cameras and, with a few excep- 
tions among the portraitists of chil- 
dren, the portrait studios almost uni- 
versally use them in the larger sizes. 
These will accommodate 
plates, cut film, and film packs, and 
for the amateur are supplied in three 
sizes: the 244 x 3% inch (6.5 x 9 
cm.) the 314 x 414 inch, and the 314 
x 434 inch (9 x 12 cm.). 

If we remember that the 244 x 344 
inch cameras are not very heavy and 
often quite pocketable, we have chalked 
up another point for the type of 
camera we are considering. 

There are a few importations of 
doubtful quality, but the best of the 
foreign cameras and most of our 
domestic product are of a high degree 
of excellence and, in some cases, very 
nearly justify the prices demanded. 


cameras 


A coop camera of this kind should 
embody the following structural 
features: A ground-glass panel of the 
finest grain; double, or preferably, 
triple bellows extension (the versatil- 
ity of the camera is much enhanced 
by the longer bellows for such pur- 
poses as copying, the photography of 
diminutive objects, and the use of long- 
focus lenses) ; a camera bed and lens 
standard of utmost rigidity; a lens 
mount permitting rapid and convenient 
interchange of lenses (if you expect to 
use telephoto or wide-angle lenses) ; 





13 
a drop bed, or an arrangement for rear 
focusing (for use with wide-angle 
lens); an accurate focusing scale; 
clamp-on or spring back; the best 
anastigmat lens available; a revolving 
or at least a reversible back. 

The serious amateur who wishes to 
produce the best possible pictures will 
be wasting his money and making in- 
ferior pictures if he gets a camera that 
is not rigid, with bellows having a 
tendency to crack early, a lens that is 
not properly corrected or lacks bril- 
liance and sharpness, or a poorly con- 
structed lens-holding or ground-glass- 
holding assembly. 

A good ground-glass camera in ex- 
perienced and careful hands is capable 
of producing results of so high a de- 
gree of excellence that it is indeed 
worth some extra expense to obtain a 
good instrument. 


O BEGIN at the top, among the best 
‘anaes of this type are the Zeiss 
Universal Juwel and the Linhof. The 
former is made in two sizes: the 344 
x 434 inch (9 x 12 cm.) and the 5 x 7 
inch. It is very sturdily constructed, 
possessing all the qualities of a first- 
rate instrument. The Linhof is made in 
two models, the Standard and the Spe- 
cial, both of which are lighter in 
weight than the Juwel. 

The revolving back of the Special 
model is so constructed that one need 





View CAMERA 


Showing triple extension bellows, rising front and swing back (found also on some ground- 
glass hand cameras). The swing back helps in taking pictures of objects above the camera, 
e.g., a skyscraper. When the camera is pointed upward as above, vertical lines will appear 
slanting in the picture. By keeping the back vertical, this distortion is overcome. (The 


camera shown is a Deardorff View Camera.) 
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not remove the ground-glass panel in 
order to insert the film holder. Also, 
the four-way swing back may be in- 
clined at an angle to the vertical as 
well as the horizontal. Finally, the 
bed may be raised or dropped at will 
(an advantage for certain lenses and 
for certain types of pictures). The 
smallest Special is 9 x 12 cm. The 
Standard Linhof is made in the Vest 
Pocket and the 244 x 3% inch sizes, 
in addition to the larger sizes. 

The Juwel appears to be somewhat 
more sturdily constructed, though the 
Linhof has been known to give satis- 
factory service over a period of years 
of hard use. Both are unquestionably 
high in price. The Linho/ ranges from 
$110 for the Vest Pocket Standard 
with £:3.5 Zeiss Tessar lens to $300 for 
the 5 x 7 inch Special with £:3.5 Zeiss 
Tessar lens. The price of the cheapest 
Juwel is $330. 


ryweE Zeiss Ideal, in two models, A 
l and B, is the best and most versa- 
tile among the less expensive cameras 
of this class. Its construction is quite 
solid, and its movements varied. The 
larger Model B, 9 x 12 cm., incor- 
porates a swing back as well as a drop 
bed, in addition to the usual cross and 
vertical movements of the lens assem- 
bly. The prices are: $93 for the A 
model (214% x 3% inches) and $110 
to $120 for Model B. The lens in each 
is the Zeiss Tessar {:4.5. The 
Model B permits the ready interchange 
of lenses. 

A close second to the /deal, though 
devoid of drop bed and swing back, 
is the Brooks Certotrop or Bee Bee 
Hand Camera, also in two models, A 
and B, 24% x 3% inches and 9 x 12 
cm., respectively. The prices range 
from $47.50 to $70 for the Model A, 
and from $52.50 to $75 for the B, the 
price depending on the lens selected. 
Both of these cameras are well built 
and quite durable. 

The Zeiss Maximar Models A and 
B, in sizes corresponding to those of 
the /deal and Bee Bee, are priced at 
$61.50 and $71.50, a trifle higher than 
the corresponding Bee Bee cameras 
with similar Zeiss Tessar lenses. But 
the Bee Bee possesses one or two minor 
conveniences that tend to make it the 
preferable camera. One feature of the 
Bee Bee is the readiness with which 
the focusing hood opens at the touch 
of a button; another is its allowance 
for interchanging lenses. 


case 





Kopak witH F:6.3 


Lovely to look at—but a box camera will 
serve the beginner as well at 1/6 the cost. 
The Kodak Recomars 18 and 33 


favorably in construction 
with the Bee Bee and the Maximar and 
quite as favorably in price; the 18 
sells for $54, the 33 for $63. But the 
Kodak f:4.5 anastigmat, with which 
the Recomar is equipped, is by no 
means up to the Zeiss Tessar lenses 
fitted to the other cameras. The photo- 
graphic uses which require an £f:4.5 
lens require also that its correction be 
fine. And on this basis the Bee Bee and 
the Maximar are to be preferred. 

The Brooks Kawee (or Etui) is 
similar in construction to the Maximar, 
in Models A and B. It is priced at $65 
to $70 for the Model A, and $70 to 
$75 for the B, the price depending 
upon the focal length of the £:4.5 
Zeiss Tessar lens in each case. One 
distinguishing feature of this camera 
is its compactness when folded. It will 
fit easily into a coat pocket. Incon- 
venience may be experienced, however, 
in attaching the camera to some 
tripods, because of the convexity of 
the camera bed. Its construction is, on 
the whole, not quite so sturdy as that 
of the Maximar or the Bee Bee, and 
its slim, streamlined appearance is 
scarcely worth the difference in price, 
as compared with the Bee Bee. 


compare 


HE Speed Graphic, made by the 
Folmer Graflex Co. (an Eastman 
subsidiary), is a double-extension, 
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spring-back hand camera, differing 
from most of the cameras so far con- 
sidered by virtue of the following fea- 
tures: a focal plane shutter; removable 
lens board; folding, magnifying opti- 
cal finder; Graflex back optional in 
place of Graphic back; separate wide- 
angle bed. The Graphic back is the 
familiar spring back, commonly fitted 
to view cameras, and constructed to 
receive, in correct optical alignment, 
double plate holders only. The Graflex 
back accommodates cut film magazines, 
plate magazines, and roll film holders 
in addition to the double plate holders. 

The Speed Graphic has proved its 
worth in the hands of many an Amer- 
ican newspaper photographer. And 
with ordinary care, it should withstand 
a long and busy life without showing 
signs of serious deterioration. It is 
manufactured in three sizes: 5 x 7, 
4x 5, and 344 x 41% inches, the latter 
being a recent model which may be 
equipped with an accessory wide-angle 
bed and a range finder mounted on top 
of the camera frame. 

The 34% x 44% Speed Graphic with- 
out lens is priced at $86 if fitted with 
the range finder, and $75 if not. The 
4x 5 model is listed at $80. Equipping 
either camera with a Zeiss Tessar or 
other good lens in Compur shutter 
would raise the price well over the 
hundred-dollar level. One must weigh 
the importance of the focal plane shut- 
ter to one’s photography in consider- 
ing the purchase of this camera. The 
shutter, which can be set to speeds as 
high as 1/1000 second, permits the 
photography of rapidly moving ob- 
jects. If the photographer makes few 
action shots, the focal plane shutter is 
wasted. 


wr a reflex camera, instead of 
stooping with a black cloth 
around your head to squint at an 
upside-down image, you need only 
look comfortably into the dark cavern 
of the tall hood and view the image 
right side up, precisely as it will ap- 
pear on the film. A focal plane shutter 
is usually part of a reflex. But most 
focal plane shutters do not have slow 
speeds of a second or half-second. And 
these slow speeds may be more useful 
to many photographers than high 
speeds. Some photographers dislike 
the bulk and weight of reflex cameras. 
Largely for this reason, despite the 
fact that the reflex has beer in general 
use over a period of many years, it is 
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rapidly being replaced in general use 
by the miniature camera. 

The Adams Minex camera, made by 
A. Adams & Co. in London, England, 
is considered by those competent to 
judge to be the best of the reflexes. It 
is superbly built, largely by hand, with 
fine precision and accuracy. But while 
it is truly a paragon among cameras, 
its price is high, the minimum for the 
214 x 3% inch size being $250 plus 
import duty, and it is rarely to be 
found on the American market. It is, 
of course, obtainable on order. 


HE Zeiss Miroflex is a folding re- 

flex, manufactured by Carl Zeiss in 
Germany. There are two models: the 
4, 24% x 3% inches (6% x 9 ecm.), 
and the B, 31% x 434 inches (9 x 12 
em.). Film packs and cut film of 24%4 
x 314 inch size can be used with the 
Model A, and “kits” for 34% x 444 
inch size are provided for the Model B. 

Folding reflexes were notorious at 
one time for the numerous and compli- 
cated motions required to open the 
camera. The Miroflex is opened by a 
single forceful pull on the lower front 
portion of the camera; the hood is 
erected quickly at the pressure of a 
finger. Focusing, however, is done 
through a lever on the lens mount, in- 
stead of the more convenient knob 
such as is found on box-form reflexes 
like the Minex or Graflex. 

A most important feature of the 
camera is the focal plane shutter. It 
has speeds of from % second to 
1/2000 second, inclusive, also Time 
and Bulb. The speeds vary but negligi- 
bly from the indicated figures after 
five or ten years of use. The shutter is 
set by a single knob. The shutter 
mechanism is very durable, withstand- 
ing variations of climate markedly 
well. 

The camera is heavy, weighing from 
334 pounds in the A model with f:4.5 
lens to 6144 pounds in the B model 
with f:2.7 lens. There is no revolving 
back, and the camera must be turned 
on its side for upright pictures. 

Model B is obtainable with the Zeiss 
Biotessar £:2.8, a more recent lens and 
an improvement over the Tessar f:2.7. 
The latter lens falls off in definition 
toward the margins at f:2.7, a condi- 
tion freely admitted by the Zeiss con- 
cern. The Biotessar, a heavier and 
more complex lens, lacks this fault, 
but, of course, it costs more. Telephoto 
lenses, but not wide-angle lenses, can 








be fitted to the Miroflex. Film pack 
adapter, six plate holders, and case 
are included in purchase prices, which 
range from $224 to $375. 


HE Folmer Graflex, not to be con- 

fused with the National Graflex, 
which is a miniature and will be consid- 
ered next month, is a camera far more 
familiar to American photographers 
than either the Minex or Miroflex. It 
is practically overlord in the Ameri- 
can reflex market, and generally bears 
a good reputation. The better models 
are sturdy, durable, and capable of 
producing good pictures. It cannot 
aspire to be placed in the class of 
either the Minex or the Miroflex, but 
its prices begin much lower on the 
scale. 

The most popular Graflex is the D. 
It is superior in construction to the 
B, possesses a revolving back, and may 
be fitted with a variety of interchange- 
able lenses. The R. B. Auto is distin- 
guished from the D by double exten- 
sion bellows, a drop bed, and some 
provisions for rise of lens. The Home 
Portrait model is used primarily by 
professional portraitists as well as in 
some commercial studios. 

The mirror, unlike that of the Minex 
or Miroflex, is silvered at the bottom 
instead of at the top. The top-silvered 
mirror is less durable than the Graflex 
mirror, but it gives a more brilliant 
image, and is entirely devoid of 
“host” (double image), a distinct an- 
noyance in the Graflex until one be- 
comes accustomed to it. 

There are 25 speeds on the B, D, 
and R. B. Auto models, and 24 on the 
Home Portrait model, with Time addi- 
tional (but no Bulb) in each case. 
This is a quite unnecessarily large sup- 
ply of speeds, tending toward confu- 
sion and offering opportunity for more 
things to go wrong. The shutter cur- 
tain is of the “window blind” type, 
made with five slits, varying from the 
full size of the negative to 1 inch in 
width—an arrangement far more apt 
to get out of order than the single 
curtain with adjustable slit as found in 
the Minex and Miroflex. And occasion- 
ally the image on the negative in a 
new Graflex is slightly out of focus. 
This condition, however, is easily cor- 
rected, and the Folmer Graflex concern 
does remedy the flaw when found, 
without charge. 

Graflex cameras range in price from 


$85.50 for the 344 x 4% Series B 
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with Kodak anastigmat f:4.5 lens to 
$512 for the 5 x 7 Home Portrait 
model with Zeiss £:3.5 lens. Wide- 
angle lenses cannot be used in a Graflex. 

Excellent photographs can be taken 
with the Graflex, despite bulk, weight, 
noise, multiplicity of levers, etc. The 
Miroflex is a superior mechanism, more 
convenient to use, and less noisy, but 
it is a recognized fact that it will not 
last as long as the Graflex because of 
the comparative weakness in mechani- 
cal construction of even the best of 
folding reflex cameras. 

& 

(This is the first of two articles on 
cameras. The second article, covering 
miniature cameras, will appear in the 


July Reports.) 
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Dissenting Opinion 


... The Buying Guide is a disappoint- 
ment, especially the size. The small size 
may be a convenience but I don’t like it. 

E.J.B. 
Springfield, Il. 


E. J. B. offers the first general in- 
dictment of the Buying Guide that CU 
has received. The bulk of the numerous 
letters that have come in commenting 
on the Guide is well typified by those 
appearing elsewhere on this page. 


It’s Wonderful 


In opening a box of Sunsweet prunes 
which we recently incautiously allowed a 
clerk to slip in, I noted the statement 
that “tenderized prunes are sealed in foil 
wraps to retain their highly volatile fruit 
flavors and moisture content.” As anyone 
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who has seen the handling of dried fruit 
can vouch, prunes are treated like coal— 
open bins, wheelbarrows, picks, shovels 
and all—without apparently losing any 
of the highly volatile fruit flavors. One 
is left to assume that these fruit flavors 
acquire their volatility at about the same 
time that they receive the added 5% of 
weight in the form of water to “tenderize” 
them. Dried fruits have long been washed 
with steaming water before packing, but 
the moisture content was carefully re- 
duced to avoid mentioning added water 
on the label until some genius thought of 
“tenderizing.” It’s wonderful. 
A.W.M. JR. 

Windsor, Conn. 


Guide & Liquor 


... You ask opinions on liquor reports. 
They mean nothing to this family either 
way. We simply ignore them but do not 
resent them. 

I want to hand you a bouquet. I took 
my membership gift in some trepidation, 
fearing bias or inadequacy in the Re- 
ports. Now I have such confidence in the 
Union that the Buying Guide has already 
become my Bible. The magazine is lucid, 
concise, accurate and couched in irre- 
proachable English, for which I thank 
you. Its makeup is pleasing, it handles 
well, and the cheerfulness with which it 
demonstrates more wisdom than the ser- 
pent’s gives me joy. 

I bought this Waterman $3 pen yester- 
day of a good salesman. His comment 
on your advice was: “If the Union knows 
as much about other goods as about 
fountain pens, they’re all right. What 
they know about them makes me think 
they do.” 

H.B. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Liquor & Labor 


In the May Reports you mention the 
desirability of comment on issuing the 
liquor reports in a special bulletin. I am 
in favor of this suggestion. . . . 

Good for your articles on sitdowns, etc. 
I may not always agree but at least I 
want to know both sides of the issue. 
Hooray for your reports on labor produc- 
tion conditions! I consider them even 
more important than your technical re- 
ports. The Watermatic letter was by far 
the most authoritative of the reports on 
washing machine labor. Let’s have them 
whenever possible. A uniform policy of 
always stating the various unions in- 
volved or of naming the union giving the 
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information would also give more thor- 
ough documentation to your labor re- 
ports. 

R.A.B. 
Tracy, Calif. 

Consumers Union seeks information 
on labor conditions from both manu- 
facturers and trade unions, as well as 
from neutral sources such as govern- 
ment agencies. Lack of space has hin- 
dered us in listing sources for all of 
our data, but R. A. B.’s suggestion is 
a good one. 


Labor & Guide 


May I comment on your Buying Guide 
for 1937? I think it is the most conveni- 
ent, complete and valuable booklet I have 
ever seen. Congratulations! 

I have asked a great many people here 
in town to become members and hope 
you have heard from them. 

H. M. J. of Buffalo, N. Y. [May Re- 
ports] was the one who was wrong and 


not Consumers Union on the sitdown 


strike. This person also lost invaluable 


material by canceling the membership. 
N.D. 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Strike Settled 


Referring to your May Reports and the 
comment on my last letter regarding the 
sitdown strike, your attitude is so mani- 
festly fair that although I still think you 
are wrong about it I am herewith enclos- 
ing check for renewal of my membership. 


H.M.J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CD's Standing 


What have you against CD? You say 


that you are in favor of cooperatives, but 


your ratings of CD products never show 


it. 
L.M.S. 
New York, N. Y. 


We are in favor of cooperatives, and 


we are in favor of CD. 


L.M.S. suggests that CD products 
Consumers 
Union tests. On the contrary (as the 
Reports shows) CD products have rated 
notably well; as a whole they have 
stood higher than the products of any 
other mail-order or retail organization 


have not rated well in 


included in our tests. 


Remember that CU’s ratings are 
based on both quality and price. And 
remember that it is a fundamental co- 
operative principle not to cut prices 
to meet price competition,-but to re- 


turn savings as dividends instead. 
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White 
Shoe 


Cleaners 


| me of white shoes will wear 
out quicker this summer because 
many dressings contain alkali or other 
harmful ingredients, Consumers Union 
has found in tests of 44 brands. 

Hide & Leather, trade publication 
that speaks for the leather manufac- 
turers, has decried “the low ethics em- 
bowering the white cleaner industry.” 
Trisodium phosphate, an alkaline 
chemical which speeds deterioration 
of leather, is contained in many widely 
sold brands. Other dressings injure 
shoes because they contain organic sol- 
vents such as naphtha and acetone, 
which tend to remove the natural oil 
from the leather. One dressing, Angelus 
Glossy White, contained so much in- 
flammable solvent that it presents a 
fire hazard as well. 

Manufacturers of some whiteners 
charge fancy prices for shortening the 
life of good leather. A penny’s worth 
of pigment, a few ounces of water, an 
ornate bottle that upsets easily—and 
the price is 25c. Incidentally, the 10c 
bottle of Knomark, a Best Buy, con- 
tained nearly as much as the 25c bot- 
tle of the same brand (3% and 41%, 
fluid ounces, respectively) . 

A considerable amount of the pur- 
chase price may, of course, be devoted 
to a “BARRAGE” of “HEAVY AR- 
TILLERY ADVERTISING FOR 
SPRING AND SUMMER 1937... ,” 
as the Griffin Co. proudly announces 
to its dealers. 

The essential ingredient of shoe 
whiteners is a white, insoluble powder 
(pigment) which should have good 
hiding or covering power. The best 
pigment is an intensely white sub- 
stance called titanium oxide. Most 
commonly used is lithopone, only in- 
termediate in quality. The hiding 
power of the whiteners rated by CU 
was compared by applying equal 
amounts to black surfaces of equal 
area. A little binder is desirable to 
make the powder stick; but not to the 
extent that it is used in some dressings 
in an attempt to meet guarantees “not 
to rub off.” Too much binder spoils 





TureE Prices 


THREE GrIFFINS- 
All these 
But one 
Sears’, one 25c at a drugstore. 


bottles held the same amount. 


cost 19c at Ward's, one 9% at 


the appearance of leathers—especially 
of nappy ones such as suéde. 

Liquid dressings are most popular, 
but are apt to be hardest on shoes. 
Before each application of dressing, 
the shoe should be cleaned lightly with 
a cloth moistened (not soaked) with 
water. In the case of leathers such as 
buck and suéde, it is important to 
brush up the nap after each applica- 
tion of whitener. 


Best Buys 


LIQUIDS 

Knomark White Shoe Cleaner (Kno- 
mark Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
31% fl. oz. bottle 10c at S. H. Kress 
stores; 25c bottle sold elsewhere 
contains only 4% fl. oz. Covering 
power excellent. 

Shinola White Cleaner (2 in 1-Shinola- 
Bixby Corp., NYC). 534 fi. oz. bot- 
tle 25c. Covering power excellent. 

Harrison’s White Plus Shoe Dressing 
(Harrison Products Co., Flushing, 
N. Y.). 4% oz. bottle 25c. Covering 
power excellent. 


PASTES 


Griffin Allwite (Griffin Mfg. Co., 





Liquids 
Cakes 


Pastes 


Brooklyn, N. Y.). 4 oz. tube 25c. 
Covering power excellent. 

CAKES 

Shu-Sno Cleaner (Shu-Sno Products 
Co., Spring Lane, Portsmouth, O.). 
10c for 8/10 oz. cake at some shoe 


stores. Also sold by mail, $1 a dozen 
postpaid. Covering power excellent. 


Also Acceptable 

LIQUIDS 

Vans All White (Van Shotwell, Los 
Angeles). 7 oz. bottle 25c. Covering 
power good. 

Ward's White Shoe Cleaner Cat. No. 
3760 (Montgomery Ward). 4 fl. oz. 
bottle 15c plus postage. Covering 
power excellent. 

Carbona Shoe Whitener (Carbona 
Products Co., NYC). 6 fl. oz. bottle 
25c. Covering power good. 

Energine Shoe White (Cummer Prod- 
ucts Co., Bedford, O.). 5 oz. bottle 
25c. Covering power good. 

Omega Sta-White (Omega Shoe Pol- 
ish Co., Los Angeles). 3% fl. oz. 


bottle 25c. Covering power excel- 


lent. 
White Ace Permanent White Shoe 
Cleaner (Old Dutch Industrial 


Products Co., Newark, N. J.). 4 oz. 
bottle 25c. Not, of course, perma- 
nent. Covering power good. Odor 
indicates presence of nitrobenzene, 
an objectionable ingredient. 

Cavalier Nurse White (Cavalier 
Corp., Baltimore). 5 oz. bottle 25c. 
Covering power fair. 

Griffin Allwite. Covering power fair. 


PASTES 

Shu-Milk (Shu-Milk Products Corp., 
Passaic, N. J.). 4 oz. tube 25c. Cov- 
ering power good. (But note listing 
of liquid type under Not Accept- 
able.) 

Ka-Bo Super White Tube (Wilkey 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago). 154 
oz. tube 2 for 17c from Sears Roe- 
buck and Co., postage extra. Cover- 
ing power fair. 


Majestic White Cleaner (dist. J. C. 
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Penney stores). 114 fl. oz. tube 10c. 
Covering power fair. 

Ward’s Tube White Shoe Cleaner Cat. 
No. 3745 (Montgomery Ward). 4 
oz. tube 15c plus postage. Covering 
power fair. 

Hollywood Shoe Creme (Frenchee 
Chemical Co., Richmond Hill. 
N. Y.). 4% oz. tube 25c. Covering 

fair. (But 
liquid type under Not Acceptable. ) 

Knomark Perfect White Shoe Cleaner. 


2 oz. tube 10c. Covering power fair. 


Shinola White Cleaner. 4°4 oz. 


25c. Covering power fair. 


power note listing of 


tube 


CAKES 

Shinola White Cake Cleaner. 21% oz. 
cake 10c. 

Blanco White Cleaner (Joseph Pick- 
‘ring & Sons, Sheffield, Eng.). 414 


oz. cake, price from l6c to 35c. 


Not Acceptable 


The following liquid cleaners are 
not acceptable for reasons given. Ex- 
cessively alkaline: 

Dixie White (Kimia Laboratories). 
Elkay’s White Shoe Cleaner and 

Polish (United Drug Co., Boston). 
Hollywood White. 

Rite-Way White Shoe Cleaner (Cardi- 
nal Laboratories, Inc., Chicago). 
Shu-Milk. 
Shu-Shine 

Chemical 


Cleaner (Osmic 
Brockton, Mass.). 
Unsatisfactory covering power: 


Dart Shoe Polish (S. H. Kress). 


White 
Co., 


Color Shine White Shoe Cleaner 
(Chieftain Mfg. Co., Baltimore). 
One White (Everett & Barron Co., 


Providence, R.1.). 

Majestic Liquid Cleaner. 

Vaster White (Master Sales, NYC). 
Odor of nitro- 


indicates presence 
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benzene, an objectionable ingredient. 
Inflammable: 

Angelus Glossy White (Angelus Shoe 
Polish Co., Los Angeles). 

Color Shine White Kid Cleaner. 


Contained solvents apt to harm 
leather: 
Dolores White Polish and Cleaner. 


No-Rub Shoe White (Wilbert Prod- 
ucts, Inc., NYC). 

Pee-Chee White Shoe Cleaner (Pee- 
Chee Cleaner Mfg. Co., Cleveland). 

Shuclean (Whittemore, Boston). 
The following were generally un- 

satisfactory: 

Kelly’s (liquid) New White (Geo. J. 
Kelly, Inc., Lynn, Mass.). 

Duo Magic Shu-Kit (S. H. Kress). 

Rite-Way Shoe Stick. 
Excessively alkaline paste cleaners: 

One White Tube Creme. 

Shu-Shine. 








Poison Joy 


VY POISONING, an irritating by- 
I product of the annual get-close-to- 
nature movement, can usually be pre- 
vented, but once the poison has acted 
on the skin it is doubtful thai anything 
will effectively relieve the condition or 
materially shorten its duration, says 
a government medical expert. 

Thorough and repeated washing, 
preferably under a shower, with a 
heavy lather of strong laundry soap 
(such as Kirkman’s Borax or Chipso) 
soon after exposure to poison ivy will 
usually remove the poison from the 


skin before inflammation sets in. Ordi- 
nary toilet soap is less effective. An 
additional safeguard is to clean the 
small area at a time, with 
small wads of cotton saturated with 
alcohol, removing the alcohol promptly 
with dry cotton. Use fresh cotton for 
each small area. 

Time is the all-important factor in 
such preventive treatments. Some au- 
thorities believe that little can be done 
after than two hours have 
elapsed since exposure. 

Some relief may often be had by 


skin, a 


more 


applying soothing applications such as 
a paste of baking soda and water, a 
solution of Epsom salts or boric acid, 
or calamine lotion. Physicians still 
disagree on the value of hypodermic 
injections of a concentrated poison-ivy 
extract. 

Although dilute solutions of iron 
compounds such as ferric chloride and 
of potassium permanganate have long 
been recommended and may be of 
some value if applied soon after ex- 
posure, the application of these solu- 
tions involves a slight risk of perma- 
nent discoloration of the skin. Their 
use is especially inadvisable on the 
face and on skin already blistered, 
scratched, inflamed, or broken. 

There is no truth in the common 
superstition that the poison can be car- 
ried through the air to very suscepti- 
ble persons (except possibly from the 
smoke of burning leaves). Actual 
contact must be made, either with the 
leaves or with some object that has 
been in close contact with them. On 
the other hand, those persons who 
boast of their immunity should not 
rely too much on their natural power 
to resist poisoning. Immunity is often 
lost—and hardly ever regained. 

For detailed information on the 
identification and eradication of 
poison ivy and related plants, see 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1166, available 
at 5c (not in stamps) from the Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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CU’S FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


A report for the members who didn’t attend 
on what happened at the meeting which 
900 Consumers Union members did attend 


N THE auditorium of the Ethical Cul- 
I ture Society building in New York 
City, 900 members and guests of mem- 
bers of Consumers Union gathered on 
April 29th for CU’s first annual mem- 
bership meeting, heard analyses of the 
organization’s first year, learned the 
results of the voting for directors, dis- 
cussed and passed on resolutions. 

It was an attentive audience that 
filled the semicircular benches in the 
chapel-like room. It listened patiently 
to essential and sometimes tedious 
business. And it responded whole- 
heartedly to nearly three hours of 
speech-making and _ report-giving. 
Many of the subjects covered had not 
been presented to members before; and 
these inside stories of CU aroused 
marked interest—nowhere more notice- 
able than in Director Arthur Kallet’s 
recital of CU’s advertising difficulties. 

Osmond K. Fraenkel, New York at- 
torney and member of the board of 
directors, presided as chairman. He 
read a telegram of greeting from Con- 
gressman John M. Coffee, sponsor of 
the Coffee Pure Food and Drug bill 
(HR 5286), and letters from John 
Brophy, director of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, and Francis 
Gorman, president of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America. 


EPORTING on the state of the Union, 
Director Arthur Kallet traced its 
growth since January, 1936 from a 
staff of three in a 13-foot-square office 
to a staff of more than 40 utilizing an 
entire floor to serve nearly 40,000 
members. Carrying on from there, he 
also gave a preview of future activities. 
Problems of the technical staff were 
discussed by Dewey H. Palmer, techni- 
cal supervisor, who further itemized 
several projects currently under way 
and ended with a tribute to the con- 
sultants who make so much of CU’s 
work possible. 
Jacob Baker, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Inquiry on Cooperative Enter- 
prise and a sponsor of Consumers 


Union, spoke of the organization’s re- 
lation to the cooperative movement in 
a short but exceptionally interesting 
address. 

“I look forward to a long and very 
glowing future for Consumers Union,” 
he said. “I feel that the organization 
may easily adjust itself to a growth 
that will make it participate in the ex- 
pansion of the cooperative movement 
in the United States.” 

(Mr. Baker’s recently published re- 
port of his cooperative survey suggests 
that the work of Consumers Union in 
testing goods that cooperatives propose 
to sell is a service that “helps the co- 
operative to maintain its standard of 
quality, enables it to make a sales 
point of that quality, and backs up any 
claims that it may make for its 
goods.”) 


ONSUMERS UNION is “a distin- 
C guished boon” to organized labor, 
said Jonathan Eddy, executive secre- 
tary of the American Newspaper 
Guild. “Not only are all workers con- 
sumers,” he pointed out, “but all con- 
sumers who are dependent upon an or- 
ganization for a square deal are actu- 
ally workers whether they be working 
in offices, in the professions, on farms 
or in factories.” He warned against 
the danger of consumers seeking an 
artificial isolation from the labor 
movement, and of consumer coopera- 
tion being used as a method of cutting 
down the living standards of organized 
workers. Consumers Union, Mr. Eddy 
advised, should expand its membership 
in the trade-union field greatly. 

Herman Southworth, technician, 
staff representative on the board of di- 
rectors and chairman of the Consumers 
Union shop group of the Bookkeepers, 
Stenographers and Accountants Union, 
reported on the signing of a union 
contract with the management of Con- 
sumers Union. Said he: “We envision 
that CU shall become an ideal place 
to work and that it shall pioneer in 
personnel relations which permit the 


worker the fullest possible develop- 
ment of himself.” 

A financial report was presented by 
Miss Adelaide Schulkind, treasurer of 
Consumers Union. (The financial state- 
ment for CU’s first year of operation 
will appear in an early issue.) 


PIRITED discussion followed intro- 
S duction of a resolution by William 
J. F. Hannemann, a member from 
Pompton Plains, N. J., who proposed 
that the membership should recom- 
mend against reports on alcoholic 
beverages, and in a speech from the 
floor offered evidence on the dangers 
of alcohol. Another member moved to 
amend the resolution by including 
whipped cream as also dangerous when 
used to excess. The final vote showed 
an overwhelming majority against Mr. 
Hannemann’s resolution. 

A. J. Isserman, board member, who 
conducted the discussion on resolu- 
tions, pointed out that all resolutions 
are advisory, not mandatory, accord- 
ing to the by-laws, and that the board 
would give careful consideration to 
future reports on liquor. 

Altogether, more than a score of 
resolutions were presented to the meet- 
ing, accompanied by recommendations 
of a special committee. Most of the 
propositions were referred to the board 
of directors for study. A complete re- 
port on the board’s action will be pre- 
sented in an early issue of the Reports. 

Motion picture reels of typical test- 
ing work done by Consumers Union 
were shown prior to the meeting. Pro- 
duced by the Film and Photo League, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City, 
they made a striking presentation of 
typical tests on milk, lead toys, and 
men’s shoes. A large number of mem- 
bers came early to see the film. 

For members unable to attend the 
meeting, the results of the voting for 
directors and the main highlights of 
the talks made by Director Kallet and 
Technical Supervisor Palmer are given 
on the following pages. 
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Excerpts from the report given by Director Arthur Kallet at the 
annual membership meeting, April 19, 1937 


‘¢B onc hours of intensive labor by 

L the staff and the aid of numer- 
ous technical consultants working in 
their own laboratories brought the first 
monthly issue of Consumers Union Re- 
ports into being early in May, 1936. 
The number of members then was a 
little over 3,000, and there were 21 on 
the staff. The uniform pay of all, from 
clerks to had 
from the original 


been in- 
$10 to 


executives, 
( reased 
$12.50. 

“A year later, at the end of April, 
1937, the number of members has 
grown to 37,000. The staff now num- 
bers 43, with salaries ranging from a 
minimum of $17 to a maximum of 
$26, and with early increases in pros- 
pect. 

“Except for a grant of $1,000 from 
a social fund early in 1936, and a later 
grant from the same source of $500, 
there were no large contributions to 
aid in the establishment and building 
up of Consumers Union. Willingness 
of the staff to work long hours at low 
pay, and willingness of the loyal body 
of consultants to give technical aid, 
made success possible. 

“Of the 35,469 who were members 
on April 15, 1937, 26,025 were receiv- 
ing the complete edition of the Re- 
ports, and 9,444 the abridged Reports. 
In this number were 5,163 who had 
joined Consumers Union in groups at 
special group membership fees. There 
are groups ranging in size from 15 to 


990 


228 members in trade-unions, con- 
sumer cooperatives, college and high- 
school classes, and in organizations 
of various types. Typical trade-union 
groups are: 

Federation of 


Branch 20, 


American 
Workers, 
N. J. 

Journeymen Barbers Union, Local 
No. 61, Minneapolis. 

Lumber & Sawmill Workers Union, 
Local No. 2575, Allyn, Washington. 

American Federation of 
ment Employees, Charleston, S. C. 

“There are members in every state 
and 680 in 40 countries outside of the 
United States. The following figures 
will give some idea of the distribution 


of membership: 


Hosiery 
Washington, 


Govern- 


New York State 
Pennsylvania 


9,300 
2,375 





California 1.900 
Illinois 1,625 
Ohio 1.300 
Massachusetts 1.250 
Michigan 900 
Wisconsin 475 
Texas 275 
Florida 180 


“A few of the foreign countries in 


which there are CU members are: 
Argentina, Brazil, Australia, China, 


Czechoslovakia, England, France, New 
Zealand, Russia, Switzerland, Syria, 
India, Iraq, Italy, Japan, and Pales- 
tine. 

“To build the membership, a suc- 
cessful advertising campaign has been 
carried on in more than 60 different 
publications. Many lists have been cir- 
cularized, and the members themselves 
have brought thousands of others into 
the organization. 

“Our advertising has, however, met 
a serious set-back through the refusal 
of many publications to carry Con- 
sumers Union advertisements. 

“Five publications at one time car- 
ried CU advertising but rejected later 
ads, apparently following pressure by 
commercial advertisers. [A complete 
list of the publications which have re- 
jected CU advertising will be printed 
in a coming issue. ] 

“More and more publications have 
been refusing to accept CU ads, and 
there is all the appearance of a con- 
certed drive to fight, in this way, a con- 
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sumer technical organization which 
threatens business profits from the sale 
of worthless, adulterated and misrep- 
resented products. 

“With May, 1937, there will hav 
been a full year’s issues of Consumers 
Union Reports. The number of pages 
will be increased to 32 with May. 
Letters from members show that noth- 
ing in the Reports is more popular 
than the labor notes. Consumers in in- 
creasing numbers apparently wish to 
know about the conditions under which 
the products they buy are made. 

“No one subject reported has 
aroused more controversy than the 
series of three reports on alcoholic 
beverages. Future policy on the pub- 
lication of reports in this field will be 
determined by a survey of the mem- 
bership. 

“While many manufacturers whose 
products received unfavorable ratings 
in our reports have threatened legal 
action, up to the present not one suit 
of any kind has been filed. 

“For the coming year, Consumers 
Union plans to do its main job better 
by publishing more comprehensive 
technical reports, and by covering also 
such subjects as insurance, legislation, 
investments and loans, consumer ac- 
tivities, health, ete. More work will be 
done in promoting the passage of legis- 
lation for the protection of consumers. 
Encouragement and aid will be given 
to local groups concerned with con- 
sumer protective activities. An active 
campaign will be undertaken for group 
memberships, especially among the 
trade-unions.” 


Excerpts from the report given by Technical Supervisor 
Dewey H. Palmer at the annual meeting 


‘¢g-YONSUMERS need for scientific 

C data was never greater than to- 
day. As monopolies extend their con- 
trol, as legislatures pass price-fixing 
and marketing laws, and as competi- 
tion between small business men be- 
comes more bitter, the need for ascer- 
taining the worth and quality of prod- 
ucts increases manyfold. 

“Who knows today how much a 
well tailored, all virgin wool suit 
should cost? Is the durability of auto- 
mobiles increasing or decreasing, and 
what percentage of accidents is due to 
modern car design? How much of the 
retail price of a pair of shoes is the cost 
of labor? What will be the ultimate 


effects on public health of the many 
processed foods—cooking oils, butter 
substitutes, salad dressing, artificially 
colored oranges, refined breakfast 
cereals? No kind government or scien- 
tific group is going to make the neces- 
sary investigations and report its find- 
ings to consumers. That important 
work will be done only by consumers 
themselves, and that is the justifica- 
tion for such an organization as Con- 
sumers Union. 

“During the past year about 1,500 
brands of various kinds of products 
have been reported upon and appear 
in the listings given .in the annual 


Buying Guide. 
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Paut J. Kern 


HREE new names and one old one 
ee added to fill four vacancies 
on CU’s board of directors in the re- 
cent balloting conducted among mem- 
bers by mail. Results of the voting: 


Jerome Davis 4,829 
A. Philip Randolph * 4,132 
Goodwin Watson 3,672 
Paul J. Kern 3,428 
Carl Malmberg 2,529 
Samuel Aidlin 2,096 
Kingsley Leeds 2,077 





* Reelected. 


A. Puitie RANDOLPH 


Total ballots received 5,870 
Declared invalid 162 


Jerome Davis, who received the larg- 
est number of votes, is president of 
the American Federation of Teachers. 
For many years he has been promi- 
nent as a professor at the Yale Divin- 
ity School. Recently the university 
denied him reappointment because, it 
is charged by a committee of college 
professors appointed by the American 
Federation of Teachers, his liberal 
teaching and activities have displeased 
the trustees. 


Goopwin WATSON 





Jerome Davis 


Mr. Randolph is international presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, president of the National 
Negro Congress, and active in other 
social movements. Dr. Watson, pro- 
fessor of education at Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College, heads the 
Columbia chapter of the Teachers 
Union and is on the editorial board of 
Social Frontier. Mr. Kern is a mem- 
ber of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission of New York City, vice 
president of the National Lawyers’ 
Guild, and a leader in the American 


Labor Party. 





“When starting on our test of wom- 
en’s hosiery we were warned by a tex- 
tile consultant that trouble was in store 
for us because of the variation in qual- 
ity of silk hose. Shortly after listing 
Phoenix as the Best Buy, we began to 
receive letters of protest. A few mem- 
bers said that Phoenix was among the 
worst hose they had ever used. In fact, 
not until the other day did we hear 
from a member who was saving money 
with Phoenix. Further tests, both lab- 
oratory and actual wear tests, show 
that Phoenix hose are above the aver- 
age. But the hose sold to different re- 
tail stores may vary considerably. 

“We are testing razor blades now, 
but here again we know that variabil- 
ity will result in some members being 
dissatisfied with our ratings. 

“We reported upon gasolines last 
year and are repeating the tests again 
this spring. In no field does the fallacy 
that a higher price buys a superior 
product apply more. 


“Our tests show that high-priced 
oils are not required for high-priced 
cars. The highest-grade oils are often 
available at fifteen cents or less per 
quart. 

“A few members objected to the 
small number of brands included in 
our first shoe report. In defense let me 
point out that it costs Consumers Union 
$15 to test each sample plus the cost 
of the sample. 

“The most frequent current requests 
are for information on the 1937 elec- 
tric refrigerators. Tests are now being 
made. In the appliance field we are 
planning to include gas and electric 
stoves, electric fans, ice boxes, and 
kitchen utensils. 

“In the textiles field, tests are 
planned for raincoats, bathing suits, 
carpets, and mattresses. We are even 
testing sporting goods, including golf 
balls, tennis rackets, and tennis balls. 
Reports on drugs and proprietary 
products will be continued, and we 


plan to include advice on medical 
problems. 

“At present the technical staff of 
Consumers Union 
chemists, two physicists, and three en- 
gineers. The chemical work is under 
the supervision of one of the directors 
of CU, Dr. Charles A. Marlies of the 
College of the City of New York, who 
gave invaluable assistance with the 
chemical work in the early months. 

“In addition to our own technical 
staff there are over 200 consultants in 
engineering, physics, chemistry, bac- 
teriology, medicine, toxicology, and 
other fields available for specialized 
assistance. The work done in the past 
year could never have been completed 
without their help. A number have 
given their services free, and most of 
the others have charged fees far be- 
low their customary scale. Many of 
them welcome the opportunity to give 
information that would never see the 
light of day otherwise.” 


consists of four 
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SANITARY NAPKINS 


Are napkins better than tampons? And 


which of each are “Best Buys’? CU 


here analyzes and rates 22 leading brands. 


rywo years after the World War 
I ended, the first sanitary napkin was 
put on the market by Cellucotton 
Products Co. Early in 1921 the first 
Kotex advertisement was published in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. This first 
Kotex announcement was so delicately 
that it is 
quickly the idea got across. Naturally 


worded surprising how 
enough the circumlocution and general 
hush policy spawned an interminable 
series of cheap vaudeville jokes, which 
have finally died out. 

After some difficulties with early 
advertising the Cellucotton Products 
Co. and other concerns that entered 
the field made an amazing record. The 
advertising of sanitary napkins is still 
banned on the radio, but present-day 
Kotex advertising budgets for maga- 
zines are enormous. In barely 15 years 
the sanitary napkin has become an im- 
portant industry in itself. The old style 
cloth napkins are now so obsolete that 
the WPA Division of Social Research 

even in its basic maintenance and 
emergency budgets—allows for the 
cheap, disposable napkins. 

Of the pioneer napkin, Kotex, it 
may be noted that the price has been 
reduced 70 percent since it was first 
marketed, but the product is neither 
the cheapest nor the best available. 
The manufacturers have, incidentally, 
made their own special contribution to 
prudery and parental blundering. To 
instruct a young girl regarding men- 
struation they suggest that a box of 
sanitary napkins, a sanitary belt, and a 
copy of “Marjory May’s 12th Birth- 
day” should be left on the child’s 
dresser—after which, presumably, the 
mother runs like the dickens to the 
nearest bridge party. Comment Rachel 
Lynn Palmer and Dr. Sarah K. Green- 
berg in their book, Facts and Frauds in 
Woman's Hygiene: 

“Such a procedure is the same as 
an admission that menstruation is a 





topic which cannot be talked over be- 
tween mother and daughter without 
embarrassment. The girl who has re- 
ceived such an impression will find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to come to 
her mother for advice regarding the 
various problems she may experience 
in connection with her monthly 
periods.” 

Although most brands of napkins 
are still advertised as “easily disposa- 
ble,” they are still disrupting plumb- 
ing systems. Those with cotton fillers 
are most to blame, since cotton will 
not dissolve. Cellulose dust and crepe 
paper fillings do disintegrate, and can 
be flushed away safely if they are 
separated from their cotton and gauze 
wrappings and removed in two or 
more flushings. The best rule, how- 
ever, is to keep a covered container in 
the bathroom. 

Of the three basic types of fillers, 
the most common is plain crepe paper. 
Woolworth’s Cashmere napkins are 
simply crepe paper wrapped in gauze; 
Kotex adds some extra features. The 





CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


second type is cellulose dust, first 
wrapped in paper (Modess) or cotton 
(Venida Nap), then wrapped in gauze. 
Least common are the plain cotton 
fillers, usually encased in knit tubing. 
For women with normal flow, a com- 
fortable napkin that will not be pene- 
trated quickly is probably better than 
a bulky, highly absorbent napkin, or 
a small one that easily soaks through. 
Therefore, average size napkins with 
moderate total absorption and with 
moisture-proof backing rate highest. 


Best Buys 


V eldown ( Veldown Co., NYC). Twelve 
for 19c. Obtainable in Liggett’s and 
other drug and department stores. 
Can be bought in boxes of 50 for 
65c. Cellulose dust, with a center 
layer of gauze, wrapped in crepe 
paper which is moisture-proofed on 
back and sides. By far the most 
effective in keeping the moisture 
from coming through the napkin. 

Belfair (Seabury, Inc., NYC). Twelve 
for 12c. Cellulose dust wrapped in 
crepe paper which is moisture- 
proofed on back only. 

Modess (The Modess Corp., NYC). 
Twelve for 18c. Same construction 
as Belfair except for a wrapping of 
cotton around the crepe paper under- 
neath the gauze, which may make it 
more comfortable than Belfair. 

CD (Cooperative Distributors, NYC). 
24 for 33c or 48 for 62c, plus post- 
age. Crepe paper with moisture- 
proofed layers at back. 





Four NapKINs 


Four Tampons 


There can be no doubt as to convenience. 
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Also Acceptable 
(In estimated order of merit) 


Lotus (The Sterilek Co., NYC. Dis- 
trib. by F. W. Woolworth stores). 
In boxes of 6 for 10c. Layers of 
crepe paper with moisture-proofed 
layer at back, wrapped in cotton. 

Gauzets (United Drug Co. Distrib. by 
Liggett’s Drug Stores). Twelve for 
23c. Layers of crepe paper with a 
rubber sheet backing. Expensive. 

Kez (I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., NYC). 
Twelve for 35c. Same type filler as 
Lotus at nearly twice its price. 
Wrapped in knit tubing instead of 
cotton and gauze. Expensive. 

‘enida-Nap (The Rieser Co., NYC). 
Twelve for 13c. Cellulose dust 
wrapped in cotton. A small, soft 
napkin. Not moisture-proofed but 
has good absorptiveness for its size. 
Recommended for comfort and 
price, especially for small women. 

Penimaid (J. C. Penney stores). 
Twelve for 15c. Same type of con- 
struction as Venida-Nap. 
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INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC 
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The birth of an idea. 
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‘enus (The Venus Corp., NYC). 
Small size (8 inch), 12 for 85c (7c 
each). Good grade cotton wrapped 
in knit tubing. Most absorbent by 
far of all napkins tested. Very bulky 
to wear, but otherwise soft and com- 
fortable. Because of bulk and high 
price, recommended only for ab- 
normal cases of heavy flow and 
hyper-sensitive skins. 

Kotex Wondersoft, Regular, Junior, 
and Super (International Cellu- 
cotton Products Co., Chicago, IIl.). 
Twelve for 19c. Crepe paper filler 
with paper “equalizer” in center and 
moisture-proofed strips of paper 
covered by cotton at the sides. The 
“equalizer” may somewhat delay 
but will not prevent moisture from 
coming through. Moisture-proofing 
on the sides useful but less so than 
moisture-proofing across the back 
where it is most needed; the strips of 
cotton on the sides are of some value, 
but less satisfactory for comfort 
than a complete wrapping of cotton. 
Super Kotex is more absorbent than 
regular Kotex. 


MODERN NECESSITY! 
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KoTex in 1937 


The exploitation of an industry. 


Not Acceptable 


The following have neither special 
absorptiveness nor moisture-proofing. 
For moderate or heavy flow 
other brands at similar prices are su- 


several 


perior. 


Cashmere (Distrib. by F. W. Wool- 
worth stores). Ten for 10c. Crepe 
paper wrapped in gauze. 

Nu-vel (Distrib. by Walgreen Drug 
Stores). Twelve for 13c. Crepe paper 
wrapped in cotton and gauze. 

Iris (Distrib. by F. W. Woolworth 
stores). Twelve for 15c. Crepe paper 
wrapped in cotton and gauze. 

La Grande (Distrib. by F. & W. Grand 
stores). Twelve for 15c. Crepe paper 
wrapped in gauze. 

(San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co., 

NYC. Distrib. by F. & W. Grand 

stores). Eight for 10c. Crepe paper 

wrapped in gauze. 

by S. H. Kress 

stores). Eight for 10c. Crepe paper 

wrapped in gauze. 
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San-nap-pak (San-Nap-Pak Mfg. Co. 
Distrib. by F. & W. Grand stores). 
Twelve for 17c. Crepe paper with 
cotton layer at front and back. 

Dixie Belle (Distrib. by F. W. Wool- 
worth stores). Six for 10c. Low 
grade cotton in knit tubing. 


Tampons 


An important innovation is vaginal 
tampons, designed to replace napkins. 
They are small absorbent plugs in- 
serted directly into the vagina and 
removed by an attached cord. Some 
women report satisfactory results using 
them during the entire period; others 
find them convenient only during the 
latter days of the period. They cannot 
be used by an unmarried woman whose 
hymen is intact, and they should never 
be used in cases of an inflamed or 
otherwise irritated vagina. 

That they can be forgotten, and 
have even been allowed to remain in 
the vagina for long periods, seems un- 
believable, but it is nevertheless true 
and constitutes a hazard in their use, 
even if a remote one. 


The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association reports that possibility 
of any harm from the use of tampons 
is very slight, although if not properly 
placed they may cause irritation. They 
offer the distinct advantages of being 
small and easy to carry in a purse, 
and of eliminating at least in the latter 
days of the period the chafing of a 
napkin and the need for a belt. At the 
present time they cost two to three 
times as much as the cheaper napkins. 

Ratings are based on price, absorp- 
tion and possibility of irritation. 


Best Buy 


Holly-Pax (Holly-Pax, Inc., Holly- 
wood, Calif.). Four for 10c or 12 
for 25c. Cotton compressed to 1% in. 
in diameter. Wrapped in cellophane 
packages of four. Easily carried in 
small purse. Cotton expands to 34 
in. immediately on moistening. Ab- 
sorption capacity fair. Manufac- 
turers do not recommend for use 
during heavy flow, except with a 
sanitary napkin as safeguard. 


CONSUMERS UNION Reports 


Also Acceptable 


Tampax (Tampax, Inc., New Bruns. 
wick, N. J.). Ten for 35c. Com- 
pressed cotton, inserted by card- 
board applicator. Absorption good; 
easy to remove. 

Cashay (Cashay, Inc., NYC). Twelve 
for 35c. Uncompressed cotton “puff.” 
Absorption very good. More difficult 
to remove than other types. 

Wix (The Wix Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.). Twelve for 50c. Compressed 
cotton wrapped in perforated cello- 
phane, which may be irritating. Ab- 
sorption fair. Manufacturer warns 
women who have any inflammation 
of the vagina against wearing them. 


Not Acceptable 


Fibs (International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co.). Twelve for 25c. Crepe 
paper bound together with thread, 
covered with very thin cotton wrap- 
ping. Very poor absorption. Likely 
to be irritating. Advertised for use 
only with very light flow. 





Fact or Fable? 


Answers to questions on page 7 


* 1. False. The most absorbent bath 
towels have a dense surface of short, 
thick loops. The towels with the long, 
fine loops, which usually are found in 
the upper price brackets ($1.50 and 
more), make first-rate decoration but 
second-rate towels. See Buying Guide, 
page 121. 

© 2. The correct answer is c. The 
great majority of perspiration sup- 
pressors are solutions of aluminum 
chloride in one concentration or an- 
other. All such are harmful to fabrics, 
but when they contain less than 25% 
they can be used safely by most per- 
sons, although they may irritate some 
skins. Since aluminum chloride is 
readily available at drug stores, at less 
cost and in any required concentra- 
tion, consumers would do better to 
buy it so. See Buying Guide, page 63. 
© 3. True. Several cities, biggest of 
which is San Francisco, have decrees 
to this effect. And that’s all to the 
good. But cream- or custard-filled com- 
mercial pastries, risky enough at any 
time, are so unsafe in the summer that 
their sale should be allowed nowhere; 





or the bakers and distributors should 
be required to observe elementary 
standards of sanitation. See Buying 
Guide, page 34. 

© 4. False. There are numerous de- 
vices sold for use with ranges on the 
avowed theory that they will cut costs, 
improve operation, or both. But the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards has tested 
a good many of them, including the 
solid tops, and says the claims differ 
notably from the facts. Most of the 
devices, the Bureau finds, interfere 
with proper operation; and some may 
cause the formation of dangerous 
amounts of carbon monoxide. See Buy- 
ing Guide, page 167. 

* 5. True. But make sure that there 
is no gap or bubble in the liquid, and 
that the tube containing the liquid is 
fastened rigidly to the scale. See Buy- 
ing Guide, page 185. 

* 6. False. Bureau of Standards 
tests indicate that a pad or lining 
under a rug will add measurably to 
its life—particularly if the pile on the 
rug is short. See Buying Guide, page 
177. 

® 7. False. An aluminum coffee pot, 
if it is in fact all aluminum, will not 
give any off flavor to coffee. A pot 


made of two different metals, however, 
may affect flavor. See Buying Guide, 
page 158. 

® 8. False. No silver polish has any 
effective tarnish-preventing properties. 
See Buying Guide, page 191. 

© 9. The correct answer is b. This 
solution, easily compounded at a drug 
store, makes an effective temporary re- 
pellent for mosquitoes when a few 
drops of it are put on a cloth hung 
over the head of the bed. Kerosene- 
pyrethrum sprays such as Flit or Fly- 
Tox are effective for both flies and 
mosquitoes, but only if they come into 
actual contact with them. See Buying 
Guide, page 195. 

© 10. False. The critical need for 
getting reliable information to all con- 
sumers—especially critical right now 
when prices are zooming up—would 
overweigh such a consideration if CU 
had ever entertained it. The Buying 
Guide is confidential for legal reasons 
arising from the fact that space limita- 
tions confine it largely to listings; 
there is no opportunity—as in the Re- 
ports—to discuss the factors determin- 
ing the ratings nor to give the quali- 
fications which accompanied them in 
many cases. See Buying Guide, page 3. 
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HE AVERAGE listener knows very 

little about how the tubes in his 
radio work, but he is convinced that 
all the magic of radio is concentrated 
in these once costly little devices. He 
has come to choose his radio largely 
for the number of tubes it has, to brag 
about the number of tubes, and even 
to date its idiosyncrasies from the last 
time he bought new tubes for it. Tube 
manufacturers vie with each other to 
make him do something about those 
tubes. They bombard him with ads for 
“microsensitive” tubes, for metal 
tubes, for glass tubes, and for tubes 
of a dozen different brands. No wonder 
he is confused about them. 

The general lack of understanding 
about the types and functions of radio 
tubes is a great asset to the manufac- 
turers and dealers. No man in his right 
mind will throw out all the old electric 
light bulbs in his house just because 
they are a year old; but many a suc- 
cessful sales campaign has been built 
around the idea that every radio 
should have an entirely new set of 
tubes every year or so. 

Actually the fact is that tubes usu- 
ally fail one at a time, and then only 
the defective one needs replacement. 
The slightly better performance new 
tubes would give in the other sockets 
will rarely be worth the added cost. 
The story that old tubes and new tubes 
cannot be used together without harm- 
ing the set is, of course, just a story. 


—— main kinds of receiving tubes 
are sold today: ordinary glass tubes, 
metal tubes and octal base glass tubes. 
Glass tubes, familiar for some years, 
have a variety of bases. 


Metal tubes have octal bases, all 
fitting the same 8-prong socket regard- 
less of the number of pins. A locating 
lug in the center of the tube base 
makes it difficult to insert the pins 
incorrectly, although it is possible to 
put a tube into the wrong socket and 
possibly injure both tube and set. To 
avoid this mistake, the tube type 
should be checked against the type in- 
dicated on the socket. With thin wafer 
type sockets, the tube can be plugged 
in wrongly if enough force is used to 
cut a new groove for the centering lug. 

Octal base glass tubes have the same 
base and the same grid cap as metal 
tubes. They are known by a variety of 
names—“octal-glass,” “metal glass,” 
“Metaglass” (Zenith—an octal base 
glass tube with a glove shield) —and 
almost universally as G tubes. Com- 
bining the desirable qualities of both 
glass and metal tubes, these tubes may 
to a large extent replace metal tubes. 
The letter G at the end of the type 
designation indicates octal base glass. 
For example, the 6C5 is a metal tube 
and the 6C5G is the glass equivalent. 


ae the ballyhoo of RCA, G. E. 
and other manufacturers, metal 
tubes are not yet generally equal to 
glass ones. During receiver tests by 


* 
A report on metal 
and glass tubes, with 


ratings of 14 brands 


DRAWING BY 
ARNOLD BLACK 


CU over a period of months, there 
have been ten metal tube failures (in- 
cluding three tubes that were defective 
upon receipt), distributed among 
three brands: Raytheon, RCA and 
G. E. Not a single glass tube failed. 
It is only fair to note that the metal 
tubes outnumbered the glass ones, but 
the failures were still out of all pro- 
portion. 

Peculiarly enough, metal tubes do 
not stand transportation as well as the 
glass type, and for some inexplicable 
reason they have a short shelf life. 
Several expensive communication type 
receivers employ glass tubes. The 
Scott Philharmonic all-wave receiver, 
selling in the $300 class, has G tubes. 
A large number of receivers employ 
both metal and glass tubes. 

Inquiries among radio servicemen 
showed only 25 percent now prefer- 
ring metal tubes to other types. Prin- 
cipal objections to the metal kind are 
short life and overheating, especially 
when advantage is taken of the smaller 
size of metal tubes, to reduce chassis 
and cabinet size. The overheating may 
result in shift in adjustment as the set 
warms up (frequency drift), and in 
damage to other parts of the set. 

When buying a new receiver, the 
purchaser should obtain G tubes if 
possible. It is best that the tubes be 
installed at the factory, or by an ex- 
pert employed by the dealer, so that 
the receiver will be properly “aligned” 
and shielded for these tubes. 

The following types of metal tubes, 
when they fail, can usually be replaced 
easily by G tubes: 6B8, 6F5, 6F6, 
6H6, 6L6, 6N7, 6Q7, 6Q8, 6R7, 6X5, 
25A6, 25L6, and 25Z6. Type 5Z4 may 
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be replaced by 5Z4MG. Replacement 
of most of the other types of metal 
tubes with the G type may not be worth 
while, since it may require an expert 
to “realign” (readjust) the tuned cir- 
cuits and perhaps to install special 
shields. To find out whether extra work 
is necessary, the set owner should con- 
sult a competent serviceman. 

Realignment is often needed when 
a tube is replaced by one of the same 
type but of different manufacture. 
Occasionally even tubes of the same 
brand exhibit minor differences in 
capacity, making realignment desira- 
ble. This is particularly true where 
one brand is produced by two or more 
manufacturers, each of whom uses his 
own specifications rather than uniform 
specifications prepared by the dis- 
tributor. The listener need not, how- 
ever, be much concerned with the effect 
these variations in tube characteristics 
will have on ordinary broadcast re- 
ception. Serious results may be ex- 
pected, if at all, only in short-wave 
reception. 

For performance select 
one satisfactory brand of tubes, re- 
place consistently with the same 
brand, and have the circuit alignment 
checked once a year. This checking is 
important mainly if the set has lost 
efficiency on short-wave stations; there 
is less need for the serviceman when 
the set is used mostly on the American 
broadcast band. 


topnotch 


pen all tubes are sold with 
a guarantee ranging from 6 to 18 
months. Naturally the worth of the 
guarantee depends largely upon the 
reliability of the dealer. Most tubes 
are coded at the factory with a symbol 
that shows the month of shipment. 
After a certain period the tubes are 
considered obsolete and only with dif- 
ficulty can the dealer get a replace- 
ment from the factory. 

It also may happen that the dealer, 
because of inadequate test equipment, 
will give a satisfactory report on a 
tube that is actually defective. Dealers 
sometimes give the customer a false 
report intentionally to avoid replac- 
ing free of charge a tube still covered 
by the guarantee. The same dealer 
may, of course, insist that a good tube 
not covered by a guarantee is defec- 
tive, in order to make a sale. 

Replacements from the mail-order 
houses may be difficult to get. Sears 





Roebuck has refused to replace tubes 
that were shown by adequate tests to 
be unsatisfactory. 

The ratings that follow are based 
on reports from independent service- 
men of unusually high qualifications, 
from manufacturing laboratories using 
large quantities of tubes, from man- 
ufacturer’s data, and from the ex- 
perience of Consumers Union con- 
sultants. Ratings are based mainly on 
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the general uniformity of characteris- 
tics, dependability, and tube life 
peculiar to each brand. It is impos- 
sible to give separate ratings for eac! 
of the more than 100 different types 
of tubes, most of which are available 
in every brand. 
The ratings are in order of quality 
without respect to price, which varies 
- but slightly among “Best Buy” and 
“Also Acceptable” brands. 


Best Buys 


Sylvania (Hygrade Sylvania Corp., 
Emporium, Pa.). 


Radiotron (RCA Manufacturing 


Corp., Radiotron Division, Harri- 
son, N. J.). Also made for General 
Electric and sold as G. E. tubes. 


Also Acceptable 


National Union (National Union 
Radio Corp., NYC). 

Arcturus (Arcturus Radio Tube Co., 
Newark, N. J.). 

Raytheon (Raytheon 
Corp., Newton, Mass.). 

Ken-Rad (Ken-Rad Tube and Lamp 
Corp., Owensboro, Ky.). 

Triad (Triad Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I.). 

Tung-Sol (Tung-Sol Lamp Works, 
Newark, N. J.). 


Production 


Philco (Made for the Philco Radio 
and Television Corp., Philadelphia, 
largely by Sylvania, National Union, 
and Raytheon). This is the best of 
those brands not carrying the manu- 
facturer’s own name. To the best of 
our knowledge, only first grade 
tubes are purchased from reliable 
manufacturers. However, as might 
be expected, the characteristics are 
not consistent. 


Not Acceptable 


Zenith (Made for the Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago, largely by Sylvania 
and Raytheon). Variable in quality. 





“Custom-Built” 


A SPECIAL, 


report on 


mimeographed, 9-page 
“custom-built” radio 
receivers has been prepared and is 
available to CU members at 25c. 
The report covers the Scott Full 
Range High Fidelity Receiver (23 
tubes) selling for $234 (without 
cabinet) f.o.b. Chicago; and the 
McMurdo Silver Masterpiece V (20 
tubes) selling for $229 (without 
cabinet) f.o.b. Chicago. 





Silvertone (Made for Sears Roebuck, 
largely by National Union). The 
tubes are of inconsistent quality, 
and the Sears Roebuck adjustment 
policy is unsatisfactory. 

Airline (Made for Montgomery Ward, 
largely by Ken-Rad). Same com- 
ment holds as for Zenith. 

Lafayette (Made for the Wholesale 
Radio Service Co., NYC). 

Knight (Made for Allied Radio 
Corp., Chicago). 


Some tube manufacturers use dif- 
ferent brand names to dispose of “sec- 
onds”—tubes that do not test up to 
the requirements for tubes sold under 
their own trademarks. In some cases 
this accounts for the short life, incon- 
sistent characteristics, and low prices 
of special brand tubes. The better man- 
ufacturers junk such tubes as fail to 
meet their standard specifications. 
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CANNED 
PEACHES 


CANNED 
TOMATOES 


The label doesn’t help you much 
in telling what you're getting 


ryvHE regular diner at an oyster bar 

has almost as good a chance to 
find a pearl as the regular buyer of 
canned goods has to get a can of 
Grade A peaches. That’s about the net 
of tests made for CU on 91 samples. 

The samples—yellow  clingstone 
peaches—were bought in various cities 
from coast to coast. Contents were 
rated by government graders on the 
usual bases of color, uniformity, sym- 
metry, absence of defects, and general 
character of the fruit. Only two cans 
in the entire lot ranked as Grade A 
(Fancy), and one of them by a score 
of only 90—the lowest possib/e count 
for Grade A. 

No less interesting than the scarcity 
of first-rate fruit is the fact that cans 
identically labeled by the same packer 
ranged in score from 71 to 90. 

Under these conditions, shopping 
for canned goods becomes a game of 
chance. The housewife who delights 
her family with a serving of Del Monte 
Grade A peaches one night may order 
another can the next day and get—for 
the same or a higher price and under 


the same label—Grade C fruit. 


T’s not that the consumption of 

Grade C peaches is apt to result in 
acid indigestion, vertigo, or inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membranes of the 
nose. At worst, the harm will likely 
be nothing more severe than slight 
loss of appetite; in most instances the 
lower grades should be satisfactory. 
The point is that there is no reason 
why the consumer should be required 
to pay Grade A prices for inferior 
merchandise, most particularly since 
the cost of raw material and of pack- 
ing is less for lower-grade fruit. 

Slack filling of the cans is another 
injustice to the buyer. As most con- 
sumers know, slack fill means that the 
can contains a larger proportion of 
liquid than that permitted by federal 
standards. Of the 91 cans tested, 12 
had less fruit than the minimum. 


Each of these cans should have been 


labeled: 


Below U. S. Standard—Slack Fill. Con- 
tains Excess Added Liquid. 


None of them was. When 13% of a 
large number of samples purchased 
on the open market is found to be 
illegally sold, it would seem to indi- 
cate that the federal Food and Drug 
Administration’s enforcement of laws 
requiring honest labeling is something 
less than adequate. Consumers rarely 
find slack-filled cans that bear the re- 
quired legend. Packers know that they 
can usually get away with violation 
of the law. If they are caught, the fine 
is a small one; and they proceed on 
the theory that the federal inspectors 
will not catch the next violation. 


ow identically labeled samples of 
3 well known brands varied in 
quality is shown by the table below. 
All cans were No. 214’s, the net weight 
ranging from 2914 oz. to 31 oz. and 
the price varying according to point 
of purchase. 
A & P Choice Quality Yellow Cling 


Peaches: 


PRICE SCORE GRADE 
17 84 B 
20 84 B 
19 83 B 
18 79 B 
18 78 B 
18 76 B* 
19 71 c* 


Del Monte Quality Yellow Cling 


Peaches: 


PRICE ScoRE GRADE 
14 90 A 
19 85 B 
20 85 B 
18 82 B 
15 81 B 
19 81 B 
22 77 B 
19 73 C 
20 73 C 
18 71 C 
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Libby’s De Luxe Yellow Cling 
Peaches—Blue and White Label or 
“Choice” Quality: 


PRICE SCORE GRADE 
8 79 B 
22 75 B 
19 74 Cc 

21 73 G* 
13 71 Cc 
20 70 C 
20 69 > 
20 69 ( 
19 67 C 
19 64 _ 


4 ew table above is proof enough 
that the buyer of canned goods 
gambles of necessity. There is, of 
course, no reason except the opposi- 
tion of the packers for depriving the 
consumer of what should be his right 
to make a certain choice of quality ac- 
cording to his purse. Under an intel- 
ligent system of grade labeling, inspec- 
tors from the Department of Agricul- 
ture would be placed in the packing 
plants to inspect each step in the can- 
ning process and to rate the factory as 
well as samples from each batch of 
canned goods. It would be to the man- 
ufacturer’s interest to keep his plant 
in first-class condition (many packing 
houses would hardly bear close sani- 
tary inspection) as one requirement 
for a Grade A label. 

Goods that failed to win the Grade 
A rating would be labeled and sold as 
Grade B or C to those looking for 
reasonably good quality at a lower 
price. 

Grade labeling has been tried in 
Canada with satisfactory results. Pro- 
tests of manufacturers have prevented 
its adoption in the United States, de- 
spite the fact that a method for grade 
labeling has already been devised by 
the Department of Agriculture and is 
being regularly used by the packers 
themselves to determine the quality of 
their goods. This information, they 
maintain, should not reach the publie. 
It is available for some brands, nota- 
bly those of A & P (see page 29). But 
with the great majority, the consumer 
must continue to play roulette until 
he gets tired of the game. And when 
he gets tired there is nothing for him 
to do but continue playing. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby has adopted 


a label color scheme for its Libby’s 


a Slack fill—substandard. 





Canned Peaches 
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Canned Tomatoes 


Scores, grades, and prices given are averaged for all the cans of each brand tested. Since 
prices vary considerably in different localities, it is advisable to buy by price within a quality 
group. Under each grade the brands are arranged in order of increasing price. 


BRAND & PACKER 
(or DIsTRIBUTOR) 


Grade A 
Red Label (S. S. Pierce Co.) 


Grade B 


Rose-Dale (Libby, McNeill & Libby) 


Avondale (Kroger Groc. & Baking 
Co.) 

Stokely’s (Stokely Bros. & Co.) 

IGA (Indep. Grocers Alliance) 

Del Monte (California Packing 
Corp.) 

Grand Union (Grand Union Co.) 


A&P (A&P) 


Blue & White (Red & White Corp.) 
Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co.) 


Sunbeam (Austin, Nichols & Co.) 


Ecco (Economy Groc. Stores Corp.) 


Country Club (Kroger Groc. & 
Baking Co.) 

Co-op (Central Coop. Wholesale) 

White Rose (Seeman Bros.) 

Certified (Austin, Nichols & Co.) 

Sweet Girl (Sterling Food Prod.) 

Exquisite (Santa Cruz Fruit Pack. 
Co.) 

Red & White (Red & White Corp.) 

Hermitage (Robert Orr & Co.) 

Premier (F. H. Leggett & Co.) 

Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods) 

Macy’s Lily White (R. H. Macy & 
Co.) 

S & W (Sussman, Wormser & Co.) 


Grade C 
Ilona (A & P) 


Reeves’ (Daniel Reeves) 

Silver Bar (California Packing 
Corp.) 

Argo (California Packing Corp.) 

Brimfull (H. A. Marr Groc. Co.) 

Krasdale (A. Krasne) 

Fi-na-st (First National Stores) 

Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby) 

Roosevelt (Karasik Bros. Co.) 

Marco (H. A. Marr Groc. Co.) 

Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co.) 

P & G (Paxton & Gallagher Co.) 


Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co.) 


1Only one can examined. 
2 Low drained weight on some cans. 
3 One can was substandard. 





AVERAGE 
SCORE 


93 


Cost oF 
#214 CAN 


Re 
to 


&2 


&2 





BRAND & PACKER 
(or DisTRIBUTOR) 


Grade A 


Rose-Dale (Libby, McNeill & Libby) 


Reeves’ Best (Daniel Reeves) 
Krasdale (A. Krasne) 
Amocat (West Coast Grocery Co.) 


None-Such (Durand-McNeil-Horner ) 


Grade B 


Avondale (Kroger Groc. & Baking 
Co.) 

Co-op (Central Coop. Wholesale) 

Big M (H. A. Marr Groc. Co.) 

Fairmont (Tacoma Groc. Co.) 

Kuner’s (Kuner Pickle Co.) 

Co-op Hand Packed (Central Coop. 
Wholesale) 

A&P (A & P) 

Jack Sprat (Jack Sprat Foods) 

Premier (F. H. Leggett & Co.) 

Ecco (Economy Groc. Stores Corp.) 

White Rose (Seeman Bros.) 

Fairway (Twin City Groc. Co.) 

Yellowstone (Paxton & Gallagher) 

Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co.) 

Red Label (S. S. Pierce Co.) 

Red & White (Red & White Corp.) 


AVERAGE 
SCORE 


80 
85 
84 


Lily of the Valley (Winters & Prophet) 76 


Richelieu (Sprague, Warner & Co.) 
Monarch (Reid, Murdoch & Co.) 
Briardale (Grocers Wholesale Co.) 
Country Club (Kroger) 

Stokely’s (Stokely Bros. & Co.) 
Libby’s (Libby, McNeill & Libby) 


Del Monte (California Packing Corp.) 


Grade C 
Iona (A & P) 
Silver Dale (Tomatoes with Puree) 
(Emery Food Co.) 
Winners (Columbia Canning Co.) 
Grand Union (Grand Union Co.) 
Fi-na-st (First National Stores) 


Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co.) 


S & W (Sussman, Wormser & Co.) 
Phillips (Phillips Pack. Co.) 
Happy Vale (Emery Food Co.) 


Clover Farm (Clover Farm Stores) 





1 Only one can tested. 

2 One or more cans tested as slack filled (i.e., failed to meet the 
U. S. Government specification for drained weight). 

3 Average score high enough for Grade B, but-the highest can 
tested (91) was deficient in whole tomatoes; average rating can 
best be considered a high Grade C. 


86 
83 
77 
80 
78 
79 
77 


768 


70 
70 
71 
71 
65 
74 
67 
67 
74 


Cost or 
#2 Can 


10c ! 
13c! 
13c? 
14! 
14c! 


9c 


9%e 
9c} 
13c? 
13c ? 
15¢? 
19¢ ? 
9c ? 
10c 1&2 
15c 1&2 
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brand of canned foods. The black 
label, says Libby, indicates the first 
(Fancy) grade, and the blue and white 
label the second (Choice) grade. How- 
ever, cans of Libby’s peaches bearing 
the blue and white label featured the 
statement, “Our Highest Quality.” 


TH canned tomatoes as with 
Wraaae the brand name is not a 
reliable guide to quality. For some 
brands of tomatoes the variation re- 
vealed in tests of 39 different brands 
was even greater than that for peaches. 
Libby’s, for example, ranged from a 
score of 65 to 88; Jona from 63 to 91; 
Monarch from 71 to 91; and Del 
Monte from 64 to 88. 

It must be remembered that these 
wide differences in quality were found 
in identically labeled cans. One lucky 
customer gets a Grade A can of Mon- 
arch tomatoes; the next customer, pay- 
ing the same price, may carry away 
Grade C tomatoes. So long as packers 
shrink with horror from the suggestion 
that their products be rated as A, B 
or C, there is nothing for the consumer 
to do except to demand compulsory 
government grades on all cans. 

As mentioned in the March Reports, 
pioneer work in grade labeling has 
been done by the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company. This concern 
labels its A & P brand as Grade A; 
the cheaper Jona brand is sold as 
Grade C. 

Although the A & P labels offer a 
relatively reliable guide to quality, 
grade labeling is still not entirely re- 
liable. Tests of 10 cans of the two 
brands resulted as follows: 


A & P Brand (Grade A on label) : 


ACTUAL 

PRICE SCORE GRADE 
13e 94 A 
12c 91 A 
13c 90 A 
13c 79 B 
14c 74 C 

Iona Brand (Grade C on label) : 

10c 9] B? 
10c 80 B 
9c 74 C 
9c 74 C 
8c 63 C 


1 Although the total score is high, the can 
received a grade of B because of the low 
percentage of whole tomatoes. 








Types and Causes of 


CONSTIPATION 


and the influence of emo- 
tions and conventions on 
the activity of the bowels 


Second of a series of articles writ- 


ten for CU by Harold Aaron, M.D. 


* Gases has become a house- 
hold word, yet there is no agree- 
ment even among physicians upon a 
definition of the term. Accurate defini- 
tion must be based on accurate knowl- 
edge of the working of the digestive 
tract. While a good deal is known, this 
knowledge is by no means complete. 
Indeed, only a start has been made, 
and for that reason definitions and 
causes cannot be stated too positively. 
When a physician asks his patients 
who complain of constipation what 
they mean by the term, he is often 
told it means that if they stopped tak- 
ing laxatives, the bowels would not 
move during the next 24 hours. This 
definition has been encouraged by 
high-powered drug propaganda which 
seems intent on dedicating this nation 
to the proposition that a bowel move- 
ment a day keeps the doctor away. 
Man is not made in a single rigid 
mold. Since early Greek medicine it 
has been known that there are great 
variations in physiological activity 
among different persons. We accept the 
fact that there are differences in in- 
tellectual capacity, and in the rate of 
the heart beat, but so many find it 
hard to believe that there can also be 
differences in bowel activity. 
Despite the popular belief that one 
action of the bowels every day is es- 
sential to good health, it is common 
to find people in perfect health who 
defecate regularly twice daily and 
others who have an evacuation only 
once in 2 or 3 days without the slight- 
est ill effects. There are many cases on 
record in which the bowels were regu- 





larly moved at still longer intervals 
(once every five days and even every 
eight days) without any impairment 
of health. All these cases and the ex- 
periences of every physician teach that 
the dictum of a bowel movement every 
day as an essential to good health is 
absolutely false. Every person’s bowel 
has its own law of frequency of move- 
ment. 


HE best classification of types of 
"Fenceneaien is that suggested by 
Dr. Arthur Hurst: 

1. Impairment in mass movements 
of the colon. 

2. Impairment in emptying of the 
rectum. 

In the first, known as “colonic con- 
stipation,” the passage of waste matter 
through some part of the colon is de- 
layed. In the second class there is no 
delay in the arrival of the feces at 
the rectum, but their final evacuation 
is not properly performed. The bowels 
may move once or several times a day, 
but very little is passed and the rectum 
is never completely emptied. This sec 
ond variety of constipation is known 
as dyschezia (dis-kezia), meaning difh- 
cult defecation. 

Colonic constipation and dyschezia 
may be present in the same person, 
but, as a rule, one is more prominent 
than the other and alone requires treat- 
ment. 

Where true constipation does exist, 
it may be due to organic disease some- 
where along the digestive tract or to 
factors such as training, habits, living 
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conditions, or improper diet. Only a 
small percentage of cases of constipa- 
tion is due to organic disease such as 
ulcers, tumors and kinks. 

Many women with regular bowels 
become constipated after the birth of 
a child. During the delivery, the mus- 
cles near the rectum, which take part 
in the act of defecation, may be in- 
jured. This is especially likely to occur 
among the poor who are unable to 
obtain sufficient rest after the delivery. 
The injured or stretched muscles are 
not given sufficient time for natural 
repair, and a severe dyschezia may 
result. 

The remarkable influence of the en- 
docrine or ductless glands on the 
activity of all the organs of the body 
has been recognized for years. On the 
digestive tract, their influence is shown 
in the sluggish mass movements of the 
colon and resulting constipation in 
people with diminished activity of the 
thyroid gland, and the forceful move- 
ments of the colon and frequent diar- 
rhea in people with excessive activity 
of the thyroid gland. In many women, 
the bowels may be sluggish for several 
days before the menstrual period. In 
others, particularly those who are high- 
strung, there may be more frequent 
and forceful evacuations or even diar- 
rhea. 

The habitual use of purgatives is an 
important cause of constipation. It is 
mentioned now among the organic 
causes of constipation because, what- 
ever the original cause of the constipa- 
tion, the use of purgative drugs be- 
comes in time responsible for changes 
in the lining and muscular coat of the 
colon. The colon can be irritated and 
inflamed by cathartics. 

As was mentioned in the first article, 
a few days are required for the colon 
to refill after a complete evacuation 
by a laxative or cathartic. Many per- 
sons become panicky when they miss 
a day and are impelled to take more 
laxatives, continuing to take them daily. 
The long continued use of drugs so 
diminishes the sensitiveness of the 
bowels that stronger and stronger 
stimulation is required to produce 
activity of the bowel. It is not unusual 
to hear someone say that he started 
with a half teaspoonful of Sal Hepatica 
and now needs a tablespoonful to 
produce an evacuation. 

There are comparatively few habit- 
ual users of cathartics who have not 


suffered from an attack of hemorrhoids 
or fissure of the anus. Too frequently 
it is only after many attacks and con- 
siderable pain and embarrassment that 
the distress is traced to the exuberantly 
advertised “laxative” claiming gentle, 
almost angelic properties. The loose 
stool produced by the purgative con- 
tains millions of germs, and when the 
mushy, liquefied material passes 
through the rectum, the germs lodge 
in small pockets that lie in the mucous 
membrane. Inflammation sets in and 
painful tightening of the muscles of 
the anus is experienced; or hemor- 
rhoids or fissures appear. Defecation 
becomes painful and is therefore post- 
poned. More cathartics are taken, so 
that a vicious cycle is set up which 
can be broken only by discontinuance 
of the purgatives and the proper treat- 
ment of the anal disorder. 


_ us examine now the functional 
causes, responsible for the great 
majority of cases of constipation. It 
may seem curious that our examination 
must start with the mind or psyche; 
but in that sphere we shall find some 
of the major causes of true functional 
constipation. 

That the mind and emotions may 
have a profound effect on the harmo- 
nious activity of our organs is a medi- 
cal truism. Almost everyone knows 
that feelings of comfort and peace of 
mind are necessary for good digestion; 
and that discomfort, anxieties and con- 
flicts will disturb digestion. The ex- 
treme sensitiveness of the stomach and 
intestines to the emotions has been 
recognized for centuries and has found 
a place in folklore and in literature. 
Experimental work in the laboratory 
and psychological inquiries have con- 
firmed this belief. From Pavlov’s 
laboratory in Leningrad, Cannon’s in 
Cambridge, Mass., and Carlson’s in 
Chicago have come much of what we 
know about the influence of the emo- 
tions on the digestive tract. 

It is known that extreme anger may 
cause a back spill of bile from the 
intestines into the stomach, a change 
in the character of the stomach juices, 
and a delay in the passage of food 
from the stomach into the small in- 
testines. Other emotions can produce 
similar effects. One physician reports 
a patient whose intestinal coils could 
be seen under a very thin abdominal 
wall. He noted that momentary fright 
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or anger would stop all activity of the 
coils for about 10 minutes. 

Strong emotions can also profound! 
affect the activity of the colon. Wh« 
has not experienced the purging effect 
of fear? Dr. Walter C. Alvarez re- 
minds us that references to diarrhea 
in states of fear and anxiety can be 
found as early as 700 B.c., when 
Sennacherib, in describing his battle 
with two young kings of Elam noted 
that “Like young captured birds they 
lost courage. With their urine they 
defiled their chariots, and let fall their 
excrements.” 

Many sensitive people suffer from 
frequent or loose bowel movements for 
one to two days before even so mild 
an adventure as a railway journey. 
After the journey they may.notice a 
tendency to constipation without real- 
izing that it is not due to the food or 
change in air but to the fact that they 
had had complete evacuations before 
the trip and needed two or three days 
before the bowels were ready for def- 
ecation again. 


HE influence of emotional excite- 
pol on the colon may be quite 
perverse. An emotion may produce 
diarrhea in one person and constipa- 
tion in another. In one person, it may 
cause rapid peristalsis and vigorous 
mass movements. In another it may re- 
tard activity and cause constipation. 
In a third it may cause spasm and 
cramp-like tightening of the muscles 
of the colon so that the waste material 
is retained within a vise of tight gut. 
This condition is known as “spastic 
constipation” or “irritable colon” and 
is likely to occur in attacks induced 
by worry, fear, and anxiety. Many peo- 
ple suffer from spastic constipation 
without being conscious of any fear or 
anxiety. The emotions have been un- 
consciously repressed and express 
themselves in a very roundabout way 
through the disturbance in the function 
of the colon. 

Emotional states may also influence 
the act of defecation itself. Let us see 
how this happens. Normally, the de- 
sire to defecate is felt as soon as the 
feces enter the rectum. When the call 
to stool is disregarded, the sensation 
passes off. It may return again once 
or twice during the day, especially 
after meals, but again the call may be 
unanswered. On the following morning 
the desire returns yet again, but this 
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time the sensation is not so strong as 
usual, so that a greater voluntary ef- 
fort is required. In the meantime the 
stool has become hard as a result of 
the absorption of water during the 
prolonged stay in the rectum, so that 
defecation becomes still more difficult. 
When the call to stool is thus habit- 
ually disobeyed, the foundations are 
laid for a more or less severe 
dyschezia. 

‘Why is the call disregarded? As a 
rule it is ascribed to laziness. Such 
an explanation is not supported by 
what is known of motivations of hu- 
man conduct. The call to stool is 
neglected because it is suppressed or 
overwhelmed by other and stronger 
stimuli—stimuli that arise from con- 
scious or unconscious feelings and 
ideas. When the brain is occupied by 
a seething emotion or mood or by in- 
sistent thoughts, the defecation impulse 
is not felt, j ast as we lose our appetite 
when on preparing to eat we get a 
piece of bad news. Consider Mr. A, 
employed in a large office or factory. 
His digestion has always been good 

id he never thought of his bowels. 
He hears of impending lay-offs or wage 
reductions. It is not likely that he will 
eat with equanimity. Preoccupied with 
worry, he may also neglect the call to 
defecate. If we stretch these anxieties 
over many weeks, months, or years, as 
has been the experience of so many, 
we can see how easy it is for a nervous 
indigestion or dyschezia to arise. In 
the worries, frustrations and anxieties 
bred by unemployment and insecurity 
and unsettled living conditions, we find 
an important cause of functional di- 
gestive and intestinal disorders, includ- 
ing constipation. 

The call to stool may also be 
neglected by the pressure of school or 
work. A school hoy or office worker 
or businessman may get up so late in 
the morning that there is time only to 
dress rapidly and have a hurried break- 
fast before the day’s work begins. 
There is not time to visit the toilet 
after breakfast, or the visit has to be 
so hurried that an incomplete evacua- 
tion is obtained. In a large family 
with one bathroom one or more in- 
dividuals are likely to suffer. In many 
factories workers are unable to leave 
their places, so that if the desire to 
defecate should arise it must be sup- 
pressed. 
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opics to be treated in future 

‘Tae in this series include 
the following: 

Diet in relation to constipation. 

Autointoxication and other “symp- 
toms” of constipation. 

Mineral oil, vegetable seeds, emul- 
sions, enemas, etc. as treatments. 

Use and abuse of laxatives and 
cathartics. 





T Is a sad fact that false modesty also 
I places a heavy burden upon our 
intestinal functions. From early child- 
hood we are taught to see in excretory 
functions of the body something de- 
basing and evil. Instead of consid- 
ering them in the same natural way 
that we think of eating, drinking and 
sleeping, we come to regard them with 
a sense of shame or guilt. Defecation 
becomes an unpleasant necessity, and 
the impulse is frequently suppressed 
because of a false sense of modesty. 
Many persons, for example, dislike 
leaving a room suddenly when the de- 
sire is felt, since they fear that their 
exit is associated in the minds of others 
with the ‘improper” idea of defeca- 
tion. This “modesty,” this false sense 
of delicacy, may in time become re- 
sponsible for the development of 
dyschezia. 

Another and more prosaic reason 
for neglect of the impulse may be 
found in the condition of the toilet 
that is to be used. If the water-closet 
is dirty, or is improperly aerated, or 
is very cold in winter, the visit is not 
merely unpleasant but repulsive, and 
many people will prefer the discom- 
fort of postponing the act as long as 
possible. Where the toilet is situ- 
ated out-of-doors, there will be a nat- 
ural tendency to postpone emptying 
the bowels in very cold or rainy 
weather or when the desire is felt late 
in the evening or during the night. Let 
it not be thought that few city dwellers 
are affected in this way. M. H. Engle 
of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce stated in Novem- 
ber, 1934, that “in 64 cities more than 
600,000 homes had neither bathtub nor 
shower and nearly 450,000 were with- 
out indoor water-closets.” 

Constipation in children requires 
special consideration. In the great ma- 


3] 
jority of cases it is not due to the 
character of the diet but rather to the 
emotional set-up of the parents. An 
excellent exposition of how this oc- 
curs is found in an article in the 
December, 1936, issue of Health and 
Hygiene, entitled “Bowel and Bladder 
Training of Children,” from which a 
brief excerpt follows: 


‘*... There are many adults, who, if they 
do not have their daily evacuation at the 
scheduled iime develop a hypochondriacal 
attitude towards constipation. The more they 
fret and worry about the condition the more 
tense and constipated do they become. .. . 
When such people become parents, they are 
likely to have the same anxiety about their 
children’s bowel movements as they have 
about their own. If the child does not have 
a movement, the parents begin to fret and 
worry even though their observation. tells 
them that the child appears perfectly 
healthy, playful, and otherwise happy. These 
parents will stress the anal excretory func- 
tion in the child to the same degree that it 
is a complex in themselves. 

“How does this affect the child? When 
the child senses tension, anxiety and im- 
patience on the part of the parent, it too 
will become tense and nervous and unable 
to relax, which is an essential preliminary to 
a bowel movement. Tension of the mental 
sort causes a contraction of the circular 
(sphincter) muscles around the rectum and 
anus and that condition will impede the pas- 
sage of feces. Many cases of constipation are 
due to this. At the same time the seeds of 
obstinacy are being planted in the child, for 
with laxatives and enemas it is forced to do 
something which it does not do of its own 
accord. The child then learns how to worry 
and annoy the parent by withholding its 
bowel movements or refusing to go on the 
pot for the parent. Many of us have wit- 
nessed the battle that goes on between 
parent and child as the parent attempts to 
force the child to sit down on the pot or 
toilet.” 


O° modern methods of preparing 
foods are often accused of being 
responsible for constipation. There is 
no doubt that the use of refined flours 
and cereals removes important natural 
materials from our food. These mate- 
rials, especially the cellulose from 
wheat, furnish mechanical and chemi- 
cal stimulation of intestinal activity, 
and when they are absent from the 
diet constipation may result. What cel- 
lulose is present in the food is fre- 
quently softened to such an extent by 
cooking that it loses much of its value 
as a stimulant. On the other hand, in 
many cases of constipation, foods rich 
in cellulose can do far more harm 
than good. 

We shall consider the importance of 
food in greater detail in a discussion 
of the treatment of constipation. 





(Continued from page 2) 
industries, such as motors, have not yet advanced prices 
materially; but they have refused to give the consumer 
the benefit of greater technical efficiency. 

For example, in one large automobile company each 
worker produced 8.8 cars in 1936, an increase of 35 per- 
cent ($788) over the 6.5 cars in 1934. Who got the $788 
extra value? The workman? Don’t be silly. He was al- 
lotted $249—and this is a liberal figure, for it includes 
salaries of the highly paid officers. The consumer? 
Figure it out for yourself: prices on the company’s 
cheaper cars were increased $80. The stockholder? Well, 
rather. Profits on net worth were 24 percent, enabling the 
company to pay a modest dividend of 45 percent on the 
par value of the stock. 

We think these figures are interesting. They help to 
show what is happening in this strange country of ours, 
where industrial production for last April was estimated 
at only 2.3 percent below the theoretical normal, while 
more than 9,000,000 workers were and still are unem- 
ployed. It is worth remembering that the Department of 
Labor has calculated that production must expand to 20 
percent above the 1929 level before unemployment can 
be cut to the 2,000,000 figure of 1929. Technological 
improvements and population increase make the 20 per- 
cent gain necessary. Only the buying power of employed 
workers can force production upward; and that means 
higher wages than in 1929. The wage level today is 19 
percent below 1929—while prices are climbing. The 
American Federation of Labor shows restraint when it 
comments: 


This survey of prices, wage costs, production and profits 
shows that business firms do not determine prices with any 
view to the welfare of society as a whole. In general, prices 
are increased as rapidly as conditions in an industry will per- 
mit, quite regardless of the effect such increases will have in 
cutting workers’ buying power, reducing the volume of goods 
sold, crippling production and destroying possible jobs. 


For a remedy, the American Federation of Labor pro- 
poses as a first step that a Presidential commission be 
established to study means of curbing high prices. That 
would be a useful beginning. 

But the most vigorous resistance to these unwarranted 
high prices must come from the labor unions themselves. 
Wage raises are now gobbled up by rising prices, some- 
times even before they have gone into effect. Organized 
workers will find important allies in local consumer and 
welfare groups, who, relatively unorganized compared 
to the unions, cannot be successful alone. Together, these 
groups can put pressure on the distributors and manu- 
facturers who are raiding the family purse. 

Several encouraging signs must be mentioned. Three 
thousand members of the Pontiac Local of the United 
Automobile Workers called a rent strike June 2nd, when 
demanded reductions were not granted. Their leaders say 
unreasonable rent increases have robbed them of recent 
wage gains. If they are successful in keeping down rent, 
other industries, too, will profit from their purchases. In 
New York City the Milk Consumers Protective Committee 
is saving millions of dollars by successfully fighting an 
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announced price rise. Milk prices have now been reduced 
in New York, with a resulting increase in milk consump- 
tion. Committees of labor and consumers in other cities 
can match their organized strength against the organized 
manufacturers and distributors, and also win. 

The country is ready for a come-down strike so that a 
real measure of prosperity can be enjoyed. 


Shopper’s Companion 


E HEARD a bitter-sweet story the other day from a 
friend of CU who works behind the counter of a 
large department store. 

She told us that hardly a day passes in which she 
doesn’t see at least a dozen people shopping with their 
Buying Guides firmly in hand. That’s the sweet part. 

The bitter part is that our friend |.as discovered, from 
talking to shoppers, that a great many CU members for- 
get to take their Guides along with them. They try to 
remember how the Guide rated this or that product, she 
says. And most of the time, she adds, they either can’t 
remember or get it wrong. 

Our friend knows the Guide practically by heart now, 
so she can tell. Obviously, the greater part of the Guide’s 
usefulness is dependent on the user’s having it during 
the actual process of buying. The Guide was designed for 
convenience in carrying and indexed for quick reference. 
It is not meant for armchair reading (but more power to 
you if you read it and carry it both). 

We should like to urge again, as we have already in 
the Guide itself and in the Reports, that members take 
the Guide with them when they shop. Only thus can it 
fully serve its purpose—which is to help you to get the 
most for your money. 


Hot Weather Specials 


HIs is the.season of hot weather, vacations, and out- 
pra sports. And the coming issues of the Reports 
will reflect the fact, as, for that matter, this one does. 

The July issue will take us into the intricacies of 
mechanical refrigerators, ice boxes, bathing suits, electric 
fans, golf balls, summer gasolines and motor oils. The 
August issue will report on several other hot-weather 
specials. 

We regret that we cannot present reports on articles 
such as these earlier. But many of them have not been 
available in the stores until very recently; and tests on 
certain of them (e.g.,refrigerators) require several months. 


Group Rates 


U BEGS to report and correct an error. In last 
C month’s Reports’ an announcement was made of an 
improvement in mailing service for group members; and 
in the course of the announcement group rates were 
defined as applying “to groups of ten or more.” The 
ten was the error (typographical). Group rates apply, as 
always, to fifteen or more. They are now $2 for the com- 
plete edition, 60c for the limited, including the annual 
Buying Guide in each case. 
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